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For information about all the 
new TEXT-BOOKS consult the 
pages of the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
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GRE COURSE COMPLETED. 





The publication of Advanced Lessons in English 
Crammar marks the completion of ‘‘ Maxwell’s English Course,” a 
three book series of English Grammar consisting of 

Primary Lessons in Language and Composition. 144 pages. 30 cts. 
Introductory Lessons in English Grammar. I5t pages. 40 cts. 
Advanced Lessons in English Grammar. 327 pages. 60 cts. 





MANY GRAMMARS have been published since, that of Lindley Murray, and 
many methods of presenting the subject have been advanced, but few have proven 
wholly satisfactory ; on the contrary, the majority have been farfrom it. Experience 
has demonstrated the impossibility of developing the ability to “ speak and write the 
English language with propriety" by teaching grammatical rules and definitions 
merely, and the equal impossibility of succ -ssfully cultivating this power by means 
of the “language lesson” alone. Dr. Maxwell, realizing these facts, presents in his 
series a happy blending of the language lesson with technical grammar. The pupil 
is not kept back from the exercise—so pleasant and profitable—of using the know!- 
edge he is acquiring until he has mastered the anatomy of the grammarian, nor is he 
started on a course of language lessons without a system and sequence laid down by 
the scie.ce of grammar. 

ADVANCED LESSONS IN ENCLISH CRAMMAR is designed 
for use in the last two years of the Grammar School or as a tull High School course, 
and embraces aii the theory and practice necessary for those grades. Its merits may 
be summed up briefly: It is clear, full, judicious, sufficiently conservative in its 
treatment of old authorities, and yet, ready to adopt new definitions and new forms 
when the innovation is a realimpovement. One chapter is deveted to word-forma- 
tion or derivation, thus restoring word analysis to its proper place as a department of 
grammar. 

Spec men copies will be mailed to any address on receipt of price. 

Correspondence in reference to the examination and ‘introduction of this work is 
cordially invited. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 


806 and 808 Broadway, NEW YORK, 137 Walnut Street, CINCINNATI. 
258 and 260 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, 


For other announcements of the American Book 


Company see last page PLEASE MENTION THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


You Will Make No Mistake 


If you adopt MAURY’S Geographies which are 
always accurate and prompt in recognition of all changes, 
—new states and territories, new maps of Africa, 1890 
census figures, etc. 

If you want Readers, the brightest, the most attrac- 
tive in text and illustrations, the most acceptable to 
teachers and pupils, and the cheapest, you should use 
HOLMES’ New Readers. 

If you are looking for modern Arithmetics, presenting 
best methods and best classified work, gett VENABLE’S 
New Arithmetics 

If you do not know these popular text-books, write 
‘to us, also asking for our general Descriptive Catalogue, 
which includes other valuable text-books. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 





| 66 & 68 DUANE ST., NEW YORK. 





COURSE IN READING. 
REVIEW SYSTEM OF WRITING. 
COURSE IN SPELLING. 


MUSIC COURSE. 


740 and 742 Broadway, New York. 


Young Folk’s Library. MacCoun’s Historical Publications. Welsh’s Grammars. Stowell’s 


Physiology. 


Choice new Text-books and helps for nearly every branch of school and college work. [llustrated catalogue 
mailed free to any address. 
SILVER, BURDETT & CO., Publishers, € Hancock Ave., Boston 


122 and 124 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


1028 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 





BEGIN EARLY 


European Estimate of The Prang Course in Form Study and Drawing 


Dr. Arnold Dodel of the University of Zurich in a critical survey of instruction in Drawing in 
the comentary schools of Europe aud America, says of the Prang Course:—(Paedagogium, Leipzig, 
April, ). | 

“The United States may congratulate themselves upon having created and put in practice in 
their schools a work of such importance. This is a great achievement. A branch of 
culture heretofore neglected has, at a stroke, been firmly established in the line of naturai, methodi- 
cal progress, and must, therefore, prove one of the most powerful levers known in the history of 
educational methods. If we consider the PRANG VOURSE as a whole and compare it with corres- 
ponding methods provided for teaching drawing in elementary schools in Europe, its great superi- 
ority cannot escape us, It is, in fact, a step in practical pedagogics surpassing anything which has 
been done in this direction in Europe.” 

Circulars describing the text-books and models provided for carrying out the work of 





P 
will be sent on application to 


THE PRANC EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 
7 Park Street, BOSTON. 16 Astor Place, NEW YORK. 151 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 


to prepare for your closing exercises. The best books published for this purpose are 
our series called 


RECEPTION DAY. 


There are six numbers, each containing 160 pp. with pretty covers. Each book 


| has many recitations, simple dialogues, memoria: days and closing exercises, pieces 
PRANG's SHORTER SOURSE IN FORM StubY AND DRAW ng: for the primary class to recite, etc. Price, 30 cents ; to teachers, 24 cents; by mail, 3 
7 MPLE.E COURSE IN RM S RAWING. cents extra. This set of 6, postpaid, $1.40. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., NEW YORK and CHICAGO. 
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| DIXON’S 


AMERICAN 
GRAPHITE 


Have tougher, smoother leads that break less and mark easier than any other Pencils made. 


PENCILS}: 





American Industry, 
* American Materials, 





* —THE PRODUCT OF— 
American Capital, 
American Brains, 


FULLY THE EQUAL IF NOT SUPERIOR TO THE FOREICN. 
* If your stationer does not keep them, mention the SCHOOL JOURNAL and send 16 cents in stamps for samples worth double the money. * 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


American Labor, 
American Machinery. | «x 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES, 





TRacHERS Co-Operative Association, 


70-72 DEARBORN ST., 
CHICAGO. 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. Seeks Teachers who are 


ambitious fo” advancement rather than those 


without positions. 





NATIONAL TEACHERS’ BUREAY, 
PERHAPS 


You would just fit one of those gees 
at Fe trying to ~ hy — teacher for which 
us know your line of wor ona 
a position you Sosire. What Sort of 
HAROLD C. COOK, Manager, 


100 Bible House, NEW — 





THE GRFAT SOUTII-WEeOT. : 
TEAC HERS :—We have over 400 positions to fill. Commence work in September. Superintendencies range | 
from $900 to $2,400 per year. Principalships from $50 per month, to $166 per month. Intermediate from $40 
$00 per pat Primary from $35 to $10. Most of | the vacancies we have are in Mo., Kansas, Se an N. 
ex., and Colorado. Register at once, if you want adv t or change location. Address, with stamp, 
TOPEKA CO-OPERATIVE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
¥F. S. FLUKE, Manager. Quincy Street, TOPEKA, KAN, 


THE NORTHWEST EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


Endorsed by State, County, and oy Supts. Good places at good salaries. Positions in West 
Northwest and South, for men, $800 to $2,500; women, $700 to $1,650. Send stamp for bianks 


Register before the rush, 
McCUEN, Treas., Boise City, IDAHO. 








Dr. CEO. L. 


THE ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY tcccncte win cooa records 


Form No, 10 with full particulars, for two-cent stamp. REGISTRATION FREE. 
W. A. CHUATE & CO., Props., H. P, FRENCH, Manager, 508 Broadway, ALBANY, N. Y. 











THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 
7 Trement P1., Boston, Mass.; 6 Clinton P]., New York; 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill.; 402 Richardson 
Blk, Chattanooga, Tenn. ; 120% So. Spring “St., Los Angeles, Cal.; 48 Washington, Bidg., Portland,Ore, 


THE PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


the oldest and most successful in the State, is one of the busiest in filling positions in all ee of the 
country. Register now if you desire increase of salary or promotion. ‘or some of our teachers we 
have secured positions at double their tormer salaries, e have lately been the means of promot- 
ing a Grammar School Principal trom one State to the position of Deputy State Superintendent in 
another, Send for Circulars. 





THE NEW ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION 


3 Somerset Street, 


Room 5. 


BOSTON, MASs, 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and has gained a nationg 


reputation. 


We are constantly receiving calls for teachers of 


every grade, and from every State and Territory and 
from abroad, 





This bureau has no vacations. 


The demand for teachers of ey ery 


grade, and from everywhere, is constant, and will continue through 
spring, and then the rush will come for the autumn supply. Now 


the call is by telegram or by special delivery letter, 
and there can be no delay. 


Monday,” 


‘for next 


REGISTER NOw, and be ready to start by first train for your 


new field of Jabor. 


Circulars and blanks sent free. 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 





AMERICAN AND FOREICN 


Teachers’ Agency 


Satrotusee to coll oo =, —- > 
pay 4 ‘eS80 ncipals, Assistan rs, 
d Goternesses s for every department of instruc- 
oa recommends good schools to parents. Call 





L. B. LANDIS, 205 N. 7th Street, (1) Allentown, Pa. 
VACANCIES FOR SEPTEMBER! 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 67 Superintendencies and | Positlons (ina Salaries 


Has a large number of vacancies to fill before $500 to $3000. %4 High School Positions (many of them 
the Ist of September. Many Soacauas have ko tor nates) aqjestes 40) t0 91,500 ‘eaee to onan. 

ready registered but moore are required to enable 45 College Positions—Salaries $500 to 

this Agency to place “the right teacher in the . 1% Positions in Academies, Seminaries, Church 

” " Schools, &c. Salaries $450 to $1.% 
right place.” Centre of business near centre Of 43 or Music, 41 for Art, 37 for eaten, 19 for French, 
population of the U.S. Now is the time to regis- 12 for German and French, ‘3 for Special Supervisors of 
ter for Fall schools. Address for information. Music, Drawing, Penmanship, &c. Salaries $400 to 
1,500. 


C. B. RUGGLES, Roomc. 


Over 300 for grade teachers at salaries of $30 to = 
PALACE Hore BurLDING, CINCINNATI, O, $500 to 


r month. 10 Directors of Music.—Salaries 
1,500. Our vacancies are direct from employers, not 
hearsay. For many of them we have no suitable can- 
to reco Send for our Manual. Address, 








For larger salaries, or change of location; 
. A Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager, 
address Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 7 The School and College Bureau. age’ eremunsr, nz. 


™or 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG FULTON, 
and Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


TEACHERS’ ACENCY 
OF RELIABLE 

American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 

Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities,’ Col- 

=e age Families, and Churcees. Circulars 
choice schools carefully recommended to 

fh. Selling and renting of school property. 

E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 

150 Fifth Avenue, cor 20th St., New York City. 


émertcan 














Dearborn 8t., Chicago. Orville Brewer, Manager. 
BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


“TEACHERS WANTED. 
NEW YORK TEACHERS’ CO-OPER- Studio Building BOSTON, 0 Gishe Uh, MN 
PvE ASSOCIATION. Good officers 
V. BIpaoop, Hanser, Good A = wussensfal ned to 80 , * + 


Bor 1969. EW YORE CITY.” application. 





UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


School officials wanting teachers for next fall have al begun to consult us in reference to 
their needs. Wide awake teachers who are desirous of securing better positions for next year 
will see the wisdom of uggistering now, 80 we can have sufficient time to get well acquainted with 
them and tbeir wants. is agency has no connection with any other teachers’ agency or bureau. 
Send stamp for application blank. 


H. M. HARRINCTON, Prop’r, No. 52 Lafayette Place, NEW YORK. 


| ESTABLISHED IN 
1880. 





THE NATIONAL SUMMER SCHOOL 


OF METHODS, LANGUAGES, SCIENCE, ETC. 


WILL HOLD ITS. SEVENTH ANNUAL SESSION AT 


GLENS FALLS, N.Y.., between Saratoga and Lake George 
Three and One-half Weeks, beginning July 21st, 2891. 


FACULTY, 18901. 


Dr. BE. E. Wurre, Cincinnati, Ohio. L. A. BUTTERFIELD, Ph.D., Emerson Uollege of 
Supt. G. L. ALDRICH, Quincy, Mass. Oratory, Boston. 

Prin. CHARLES F. KING, Boston, Mass. Dr. THoMAS HuME, University of North Carolina. 
H. P. Smirn, formerly Heaa Drawing Teacher, | Prof. WALTERS. PERRY, Pratt Institute, Brook- 


Brookiyn, N. Y. lyn. 

Prof. JoHN W: copay aan College for Training of | Miss STELLA SKINNER, formerly of a Minn. 
Teachers, N. Y. City. Prof. Orro H. L. SCHWETSKY, Oswego, 

Supt. W. J. hereano, Jamaica. L. I. Miss ANNA B. ye Principal” cases 


Prot, LyMAN D. Smita, Hartford. Con School, Lewiston, Me. 
Miss SARAH Asmoee, f Supt. of Public "Schools, GusTAF LARSSON, Principal Sloyd Sghool, Boston 
Minneapolis, Mini Dr. E. A. SHELDON, Oswego, N. Y. 
Miss.CAROLINE A Hav EN, Felix Adler’s School, | Dr. A. P. MARBLE, Worcester, Mass. 
ty. Prof. ¢ J. MAPEL, »ilwaukee, Wis. 
Prot. AUSTIN C. APGAR, Nor. School, Trenton, | Prof. jaune M. SAWIN, LPs age R. I. 
N, f Prof. 8. T. Durron, Brookline, Mass, 
Supt. 1. FREEMAN HALL, Leominster, Mass. Dr. J. M. GREENWOOD, Kansas City, Mo. 
Prot. bi A, HINSDALE, University of Michigan. And many others. 


SHERMAN WILLIAMS, Glens Falls, N, ¥. 
CHARLES F. KING, Boston Highlands, Mass. | Managers. 





Send by Postal Card for Cir- 
culars and Club Rates, 





ELOCUTION axv ORATORY—THOUSAND ISLANDS. 


The Summer Session of the National School of Elocution and 
Oratory, will be held at Thousand Island Park, New York, JULY 6 
to AUGUST 14. Sctentific Work. Reasonabic Rates. Lustructive Circu- 
lars sent on application to 


SILAS S. NEFF, Principal, 14!4 Arch Street, PHILA. 








PROMPT— EFFICIENT—BUSINESS-LIKE. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU. 
Keeps record of the BEST TEACHERS 


,| in all departments. Employers served without 


charge. 
NO FEE for Registration. Commission only. 
Vacancies in variety. Form for stamp. 
P. V. HUYSSOON, A.M., 
Late R. E. AVERY, 2 W. 14th 8t., New York, 





| TEACH ERS A ane INTRODUCED] 


2, 


WAR BREWER. 
% N* 70 DEARBORN ST. Chicago. 

















CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. §. 
Established 1855. 
3 East 14TH STREET, N. Y. 


WANTED. 





Manual Labor School "in Florida, For 
information apply to 


Dr. C. R. CULLEN, 
307 Adam St., MACON, GA. 





For best positions, address with stamps. 


NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


PORTLAND, OR, 








circulars address, 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES. 


At ASBURY PARK, N. J., and at CHICAGO, ILL. 


Best advantages for learning Conversation. Normal Courses for Teachers. For 


THE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
W. Madison *quare NEW YORK. 


Auditorium, CHICAGO 





The Righth pln Session of three full weeks will o 


Dr. C. Wesle y Emerson, Pres. Emerson (former 
vanced Sc! hool of Oratory i mn America. Dr. Larkin 
qhes, a Balite et. age, Public Schools, Springfield, 


ere etn xerchece and concert, WEDNESDAY EVENING. 
H. E. Hatt, Director, assisted by the following emi 





—_ —_ musical lecturer oy érftic® "Miss Jose 
teal Ry & 4 sing” ra_L. Dunni and o thers. Send 
tion. Address A. rir a an Box 109, Lextseron, MAss. 


7 o HOLT’S NORMAL MUSIC SCHOOL, ~=XiNGTON 


M ass. 


R THE STUDY OF NORMAL METHODS AS APPLIED TO MUSIC. 


y— Lis ad MORNING, AUGUST 4, 1391, and close with 
UGUST 26. 

aot Instructors ana, Lecture’ 

onroe) Co! oO Oratory, the largest and most ad- 

a "2, ead Staster Boston Normal School : Yref. 

inship, Editor N. E. Journal of Educa- 

hine Rand, author of “ Prac- 

for circulars containing all informa 





ALFRED HALL, 


Summer School of English, 


French and German, 
PRUDENCE ISLAND, R. I. 


Old and Middle English. Methods in English 
and Composition. Elocution and Physical Culture. 
Preparatory and Advanced Courses in French and 
German. Instruction by University Professors. 

For circulars, address 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 


8 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


AVED on all BOOKS, Music 
o4 Art supplies to subse ribers of the 
Saenene Vane JOURNAL, the new liter- 

ine. One Dollar per Year. 

Dsexoe ~ Premium List and Terms to 


4 1 f Readers 
Union Publi - +s, Co. Lanst Lansing: Mich = ws 





JUVENILE TYPE-WRITER 40¢, 
AND PRINTING OUTFIT, POSTPALD, ONLY 

Will lastfor Years. Write: Letters and Correspondence P ts 
Cards, Labels, Envelopes, Linen, &c. No loose letters to get! st. 
U sefui Invention. Club of 3 for $1.00, 7 for $2.00. Retails 
IMP P.4&P.with name 10c. Club 14 for$1.00PosiPait. 
THALMAN M’F'e Co. 266 BALT. St., BALTIMORE, MD., U.S.A. 
WANTE Educated Salesmen to handle a superior 
+ line of School Supplies. Address J. M 

OLCOTT, 9 West lth St., New York. 














“The Library of American Literature: 


Mi eee cata! aap L, WEBSTER & CO..2E, 14th St, NEWYORK. gg 


——— 








OO ggpeee mage will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JoURNAL when communi- 
cating with advertisers. 


EADERS will confer a favor by meutioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when communi- 
cating with advertisers. 





A Partner with $1,500 to open a 
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3, 25, 27 Euclid Avenue 


“THE BURROWS BROTHERS COMPANY, 


Publishers, booksellers, and Stationers, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 





= 


6 


fave STION IO . : lool = = 
IY | eee 
B* ANSWERS 





TON Price, Bound in 
pe Cloth, each 50 Cents. 


Any 6 assorted for $2.50, 


POSTAGE PAT 


Any 8 assorted for $3.25, 


POSTAGE PAID. 


Set of 10 assorted for $4, 








901 —— 100! 1001 10: 


0} lool POSTAGE PAID. 





1,001 Questions 










jaited States History, - 50 Cents. 
phy, - - °° = §0Cents. 

- - ©° © g@ Cents. 

- - = = §50Cents. 

any? NEW - - -  50Cents. 


’ - = 
te authors of the above books have ask« d every 
weivable question that would be tikely to 
ye up in the most rigid examination. Every 
tion has a complete and concise answer just 
iow it. There are other question books pub- 
ned, but even the highest priced book is not 
{as complete on a single branch as these are. 
Yany teachers are using these Question Books 
‘their schools in the place of text-books. 

These Question Books are absolutely without a 
in preparing for Examination, for review- 
Pupils in School, or for use as Reference 


~y authors are Experienced Teachers. 
please Read What is Said of Them. 

Every testimonial printed here is gen- 
ine, not one was solicited or fabecedl ter 


“t of books or other consideration, and 
» are only samples of hundreds of 








and Answers on 

Theory and Practice of Teach- 
ing, - - - = = 50 Cents. 

Physiology and Hygiene, - 


50 Cents. 
ee - = = + §0 Cents, 
General History,- - - 50 Cents. 


Test Examp!tes in Arith. NEW 50 Cents, 
“I have a set of your Question Books, and I 
think they are the best [ ever saw. I would not 
take twice the amount I paid for them if I could 
not get another sct.”"—G. O. Sankey (teacher), 
Bioomville, Seneca County, VUhio. 
“1 have just received your Question Book on 
phy. After due deliberation I am confi- 
dent in saying that they supply a want long felt 
in the teachers’ circle, as well as for reviews in 
classes. I predict for them an immense sale.”— 
W. Hole (teacher), Montezuma, Ohio. 

“The set that I receivea some days ago has 
given entire satisfaction, and deserves the vraise 
ca earnest teachers.”"—A. E. Long, Salem, 
Ohio. 


“IT am so delighted with your Question Books, 
I have gotten some of my friends to order im- 
mediately.”—Miss Elvise Hemphi!l (of Harding 
Uollege), Mexico, Missouri. 

“ Your Question Books are just what we want 





for review.”—M. F. Spahr (teacher), Chicago, 
turon Co., O 





THE KIND FVER PUBLISHED, 
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Spoken. 


By Elroy M. Avery, Ph.D. Re- 
tail price, 15 CENTS. Bound 
in extra cloth, stamped in 
black and gold, printed with 
red line borders, wittily writ- 
ten, valuable to all who would 
speak mother tongue 

with acc is 

DPRESS 1HE PUBLISHE 


’ 25, 27; Euclid Avenue, 


Words Correctly; POPULAR SYN- 


have been sold already and the sale is fast increasing. 


ONYMS. 


Twenty-five thousand words in 
ordinary use. Accurate, cheap, 
elegant. Stamped in Ink. 
Cloth, 32mo. Price, 10 CENTS, 

| By mail, 12 CENTS. 

PLEASE SEND FOR CIRCULARS, 








THE BURROWS BROTHERS COMPANY, 


Publishers, Booksellers and Stationers, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, 





ELPS IN TEACHING READING. 


By MARTHA S. HUSSEY, 


acher of Reading in the Girls’ Latin School, 
Boston. 12mo. Lllustrated. 75 cents. 


A series ot lessons under the following heads : 


Physical Culture as applied to chest develop- 
nt, erect carriage of body and deep breathing, 
y-words, Picture-making, Contrasts, Inflec- 
. Articulation, Emphasis, Rate of Movement» 
ch, Quality of Voice, Force and Transition. 

lam confident that the interests of intelligent and 
preciative reading in the schools will be promoted 


their wide circulation.”—JouN TeTLow, Principal 
s’ High and Latin Schools, Boston. 


We have never seen any other work on the subject 
t gave in such small space so many things that are 
~—¢ toan understanding of it.”—New York School 















In an experience of ten years this is the first book 
the subject, to which I could give unqualified ap- 


bral." —MaRIAN B, HERITAGE, Teacher of Elocution in 
ard College. 


it the bookstores, or sent, post-paid, by 


). LOTHROP COMPANY, Pubs., 
BosTow. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., 
te Sower, Potts & Co., PHILADELPHIA. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
: Brooks’s Normal Matnematical Course. 
i. Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 


Union Arith. Course, in Two Books, com- 
bining Mental and Written. 


coks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
ooks’s Normal Algebra. 
00ks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
oks’s Plane and Solid Geometry, 
°oks's Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
anuals of Methods and Keys to the above. 
a wen. Union System of Indust. 


"s Bookkeeping and Banks. 















French Monthly M agazine, 


LE FRANCAIS, 


ins the most. interestin modern Frenc' 

each graeme} exercises on the difficulties of 

come studen and pronunciation. - : 
per year. Pu 









‘RLITZ 
“imple numbers 


EDUCATIONAL JOURNALS 


Books for Teachers, Text Books, 
“Re Papers for Young People, 
% and ANYTHING else in < 
4, this line sent at pub- oy 
4 |, lisher’s price 4° 
%, prepaid. ¢¥ 


SEND FOR 


W. W. KNOWLES & CO., 


204 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO. 
LIST. 








OUR We are 


headquarters Ye, 
& in the West for all 4, 

g* such things and represent “g, 
~ C. W. Bardeen, Teachers pub- os 
lishing Co., and other Zastern Houses. 

——Write us and be—— 


Surprised =v» Disappointed, 





LONGMANS’ FRENCH GRAMMAR. 


ay f. H. BERTENSHAW, B. A., Mus. Bac., Asst. 

Master in the City of London Schoo). Crown 
8vo, 212 oo 60 cents, 

Separately: Pant I. Up to and including Reg- 
ular verbs, with Vocabularies, etc. 30 cts. 

Part lI. Including Pronouns, Adverbs, Irregu- 
lar Verbs, Subjunctive Mood, Infinitive, and 
Participles, with Vocabularies, etc. 30 cts. 


Longmans, Greea & Co., 15 E. 16th St., N. Y. 


BUSTS and BAS-RELIEFS 
STATUARY 22228 
Pamphiet sent FREE 
pry pay bet Artists 4 
ands 
pase nootn 290 Desizee AT Studies 
C. HENNECKE CO., MILWAUKEE, Wis. 


AND 207 WABASH Avenuc, CHICAGO. 


















BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
hools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete. FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 





School, by 
CO., W. Madison 8q., N. Y. Crry. 
free on cppmaihinn 








VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, C 





Just REA P DY. 
A GRAND NEW BOOK FOR THE HISTORY CLASS, 


EPITOME OF THE WORLD’S HISTORY 


By EDGAR SANDERSON, M.A., 
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EFORM is in the educational air in Germany, 
France, England, and the United States, but 

in each of these countries the things to be reformed 
are different. In England ‘‘assisted” or ‘‘non-assisted” 
schools is the question; in Germany it is an affair 
of school politics, school history, centering around 
Teutonic thought,and the ancient languages studied 
after former traditions, as opposed to vernacular and 
scientific training. In this country the questions 
unsettled are many, among which are manual train- 
ing, Readers, the teaching of grammar, corporal 
punishment, and the validity of school certificates 
beyond the city or county in which they are issued, 
The question of school politics and school history is 
not thought of in England, but is a vital issue in 
Germany. In this country Latin and Greek are 
steadily leaving colleges to give place to science and 
English; but in England the classic tradition is al- 
most as firm as ever. The French make a great 
deal of modern school history and school patriotism, 
but we are just waking up to the great import- 
ance of these branches of study. It takes a long 
me to convince the English that the poor child has 
48 good a right to an education as his rich cousin, 
and that the state is bound to see to it that all chil- 
dren go to school, and that free of charge, or that 
public education should be free to all and compul- 
sory. The signs of the times are auspicious, for in 
all countries it is seen that in free public education 
‘sour hope. As population becomes more dense and 


cities more populous, as trades and occupations more 
exclusive and the professions overcrowded; more 
and more will the safety of the Republic be seen to 
depend upon simple, sensible, and thorough methods 
of teaching. 


— —_——— _ ee @er 


How much are teachers to blame for the mis- 

deeds and crimes of their pupils outside the 
rooms of the school? This has not been decided, but 
in the future it will be, and in certain cases both 
teachers and parents will be held responsible for 
injuries inflicted by pupils upon each other while 
going to and from the school. Not long ago two 
boys—Toby and Hepper—going to the same school 
quarreled. Toby, the elder, persecuted Hepper, the 
younger—pelted him with stones, knocked him 
down, kicked him, rolled him in the dirt, and at last 
gathering up handfuls of dirt crammed it into his 
mouth. Hepper went home, was taken sick of con- 
gestion of the brain and died. It is appropriate to 
ask, ‘‘ Who is to blame? Somebody certainly is, but 
exactly who is not decided. The young criminal 
is arrested and will be tried for murder. It is not 
fair to lay the blame of this difficulty to the fathers. 
They cannot be arrested, and if they could it wouldn’t 
help the present circumstances. The cause of the 
disposition of this young scapegrace lies between the 
home and the school. If he had been taught gentle- 
ness, kindness, politeness, and decency he probably 
would not be awaiting his trial as a murderer. 
Where but in a school should the virtues be taught? 
Yes, in the homes. But what are many homes but 
places where crossness and harshness are continual 
object lessons? And what are some schools but 
places where dogmatism, and sometimes cruelty, 
is practiced? These are growing less and less each 
year, but they are found. Itisa fact that a heavenly 
school cannot remedy the evil of a depraved home, 
but it can do somewhat towards it. 


— — eGo 


Bots France and Germany are finding out, what 

this and all other civilized countries are find. 
ing out, that experience is a better teacher than 
theory. The first point discovered is that all chil- 
dren are required to study the same subjects too 
long; in other words, schools do not specialize soon 
enough. The second item of discovery is that the 
higher schools put their lower courses too high. 
Students can not enter them unless they wade 
through a vast amount of useless material. When 
the course in mathematics reaches the abstract 
platform it should be dropped until the mind de- 
velops its abstract powers. Now, theoretical algebra 
and geometry are studied too early, and higher 
geography is taught before the minds of pupils are 
able to realize what the world is, beyond what can be 
seen and handled. The lecture method is adopted be- 
fore the intellect of the learner is able to adapt it- 
self to its severity. It is impossible to force the 
growing mind into unnatural channels, and suc- 
ceed in teaching it. 

In some respects our methods of teaching the lan- 
guages have been steadily growing worse for three 
centuries. In the Sixteenth century no teacher of 
Latin was tolerated who could not read, speak, and 
write it correctly, and fluently, but soon after it 
was dropped asa spoken tongue and used as a means 
of menta! gymnastics. To-day nobody talks Latin 
and few, even among college professors, can read 
it fluently and at sight. This vicious method has 
ruled the ways of teaching all the other branches of 
study for many years. So came the way of “ recit- 
ing” with an excess of memory work, and a mini- 
mum of mental culture. Some even go so far as to 
require chemistry, physics, botany, history, and 
geography to be learned by heart. This has led to 
eramming the mind with book statements, but mak- 
ing no attempt to develop the powers of the human 





soul. It is no wonder that secondary education in 
Europe is passing through crises, but it is certain 
that out of the crises will come a reconstructed 
school as well as a new church and a new state. 


—___—28 904 —————— 


POLITICAL papers pay far greater salaries to 
their editors than educational papers. Mr. 
Dana's salary as editor of the New York Sun has 


been increased from $25,000 to $50,000 ayear. The 
business manager gets $25,000 a year. How many 
years will it be before it can be written, ‘The 


editor of the Journal of Education, Boston, has 
just received an additional $5,000 to his salary, 
making his income from his paper $30,000. By a 
singular coincidence the editor of THE ScHOOL 
JOURNAL has had an addition to his income of, $6,000, 
making his salary exactly the sameas his Boston 
contemporary.” When this good time comes there 
will be a million professional teachers in America, 
and every one of them will take a first-ciass weekly 
paper and promptly pay for it. The United States 
will extend from the Isthmus of Panama, to the 
North Pole and from the Golden Gate to Newfound- 
land. All children will go to school nine months in 
the year, and do as much work in five years as is 
now done in ten. This will come because the 
science of educationwill be understood so thoroughly. 
It will be known what sort of training each child 
must have inorder to give him the greatest amount 
of mental and physicial good. Another element in 
school work will insure much more work than now, 
Children will spend more hours in each day in the 
school-room than now. The laws of the “ Boards” 
will require that school work shall not begin before 
7 A. M. nor continue after 6 P. M. and on Saturday 
afternoons buildings must be free from pupils and 
teachers in order to give the janitors ample oppor 
tunity of thoroughly cleaning all the buildings. 
This is looking forward, not backward, and with 
certainty; because the trend of progress is surely 
towards a larger liberty, far better pay, and far 
greater freedom 





"THE recent semi-centennial of the founding of 

The Tribune has given rise to many remarks 
concerning its famous author. It has been said, to 
his credit, that he was a self-made man, for it is a 
fact that Mr. Greeley had no education, except the 
most elementary, and this he acquired for himself, 
but Mr. Dana of the Sun thinks it is the worst kind of 
a misfortune for a young man to be educated by 
himself, because he has, of necessity, a very poor 
schoolmaster. He thinks that there is nothing more 
advantageous toan able youth than to be thrown 
into contact with other youth in the conflicts of 
study, and in the struggle for superiority in the 
school and college. This is true, but a certain kind 
of training would have warped Mr. Greeley all out 
of nature, and made hima mere copyist. As it was 
he knew no language but his own. His idioms were 
from nature and smacked strongly of the farm and 
barn. This was to mary offensive, but to the mass 
of the people it was acceptable. They liked his homely 
wit. His early editorial views were peculiar, for 
he would have no notice of theaters —wouldn’t even 
print theater advertisements—nor would he have 
anything to do with horse-racing, and as for a 
Sunday edition, he wouldn't think of it. This came 
doubtless from his want of ‘‘polite” training. Had 
he been born in this city, reared in the lap, of 

\ 

luxury, sent to the best college, and supplemented 
by a residence abroad, married rich, and owned 
fast horses,—well—the world would never have 
heard of Horace Greeley. His education would 
have ruined him forall effective work in journalism. 
Sometimes it happens that men for great emer- 
gencies are better not educated than educated. But 
this isn’t against good schools, rather it is in their 
favor.. 
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PRESIDENT ELIOT S CRITICISMS. 





President Eliot, of Harvard, has been severely 
criticised for his speech of last December before 
the Massachusetts Teachers’ Association. Last week 
Master John D. Billingsof Worce-ter answered him, 
and the same day President Eliot replied. In his 
speech he said: 

‘** Since I spoke at Worcester I have paid some more 
attention to the Readers used in our public schools 
throughout the country. I have read an enormous 
quantity of them, and I cah express the conviction that 
it would be for the advantage of the whole public school 
system of the United States if every Reader were hear- 
after to be absolutely excluded from the schools, 
(Laughter and applause.) I objectto them that they are 
not real literature ; they are mere scraps of literature, 
even when the single lessons or materials of which they 
are composed are taken from literature. But there are 
a great many Readers that seem to have been composed 
expressly for the use of children, They are not made up 
of selections from recognizé4 literature,and, as arule, this 
class of Readers are simply incffable trash. They are 
not fit material to put before a childish mind even at 
seven, eight, nine, ten years of age. They are utterly 
unfit material to use in the training of our children. I 
read a very well-known Reader, intended for children 
from eight to nine years of age, and found in it not a 
single hero or heroine of the human race mentioned— 
not one, The heroes and heroines of that Reader were 
all animals, cats, kittens, dogs, and a horse or two, 
(Laughter.) Now, the objec.of reading, with children, is 
to convey to them the ideals of the human race just as 
soon as youcan, And our Readers do not do that and 
are thoroughly unfitted to doit. I believe that we should 
substitute in all our schools real literature for Readers, 
and lately, at the West, I have observed that the West- 
ern schools have got a great deal ahead of us in that re- 
spect.” 

This is incisive, but is it true? It may apply toa 
certain class of Readers, but certainly not all. Our 
text-books are not so utterly bad as Dr. Eliot repre- 
sents them to be. But there is valid criticism in his 
remarks concerning the teaching of most grammar 
schools. 


‘* Look at the study of natural science. A rich man 
can put his child in a private school, where he has the 
opportunity to study botany, chemistry, physics, or ge- 
ometry in its elements, long before he is fourteen years 
of age, and to study them with instruments, with 
models, with photographs, with all the best contrivances 
for the observation and study of these subjects. Is there 
a grainmmar school in our country where that can be 
done? If there is, I have never heard of it.” 


Here is more than a grain of truth. Butthe pres- 
ident becomes more decided, and deals blows that 
come straight from the shoulder : 

‘* At present the grammar school stands as an absolute 
barrier—it prevents the child from taking up the right 
subject at the right age. Throughout all American ed- 
ucation, until within the last twenty years, uniformity 
has been the greatest evil—uniformity of program, 
the keeping back of the brighter children, everything 
tending to machine work,” 

It would mark the dawning of a better day if 
boards of education would pay attention to thisevil, 
so plainly pointed out. 
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In a recent number of the LeisureHour, Mrs. Mayo 
asks the question, ‘‘Are women worse than 
men?” and comes to the conclusion that ‘‘ women 
are much wickeder in being more spiteful.” She 
says that ‘‘ women go out of their way to inflict pain 
or contumely on each other, even when there is no 
question of revenge or spite, or scarcely of personal 
knowledge. I have no doubt some men are quite as 
purse-proud or house-proud as some women, but gen- 
erally they will simply neglect those whom they 
outshine, The woman wishes to drive home her 
triumph and enjoy it with the flavor ofsomebody’s 
humiliation.” 

This may or may not be true of society women; 
but certainly is nottrue of women teachers. Among 
all the people on earth, as aclass, they are the most 
self sacrificing, patient, and devoted. There are 
elements of strength in men as teachers, that both 
boys and girls need, but there are other elements 





of strength in women as teachers,not found in men, 
that all young people can not get along without. 
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THE Eagle, Brooklyn, endorses the University- 
Extension plan of the New York Board of Re- 
gents, but thinks that greater danger is found in 
that part of the scheme which embraces the idea of 
forming classes, providing examinations, and award- 
ing certificates of proficiency. It believes that there 
are those ‘‘who would gladly partake of wisdom from 
the mouths of lecturers, who would be not so favor- 
able to any plan that smacked of pedagogy.” It isa 
fact that little good is gained from a lecturer using 
the ‘‘pouring in” process. Words are cheap, be- 
cause so easily given and so easily parted with. The 
emotional element in preaching is far.more edu” 
cative than the didactic or argumentative. An 
abstract discussion of a psychologic principle is 
about as dry a subject on the platform as could be 
imagined, but an illustrated discourse is always in- 
teresting. Now, if this University Extension move- 
ment succeeds, it must do so through the work of 
its members. They must make the instruction their 
own by their own work. There is no other way. It 
is pleasant to hear a discussion of an interesting 
subject, from the lips of an interesting speaker, but 
what he says goes in at one ear and comes out at the 
other, unless by reading and writing, the hearer 
makes thesubject matter hisown. There is a mental 
doing, a moral doing, and a physical doing. In 
some one of these ways, do we learn. Let the Uni- 
versity Extension require some acceptable work 
from each its members as a basis upon which to 
grant certificates and it will succeed, and in no 
other way will it succeed. 
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THERE is considerable discussion concerning 
shortening courses of study. Itis well. We have 
been crowding too much within the narrow limit 
covered by the school life of the average child, un- 
der the plea that he must learn a little of every- 
thing, but we have found that, under over pressure, 
he learns little or nothing. The colleges have found 
out the same fact and are reconstructing their curri- 
culums,especially Harvard and Columbia, the former 
having taken one year from the course leading to 
the degree of A.B. Thisis wise. A young mancan- 
not afford to spend much of his life beyond twenty- 
two inside class-rooms. After thoroughly studying 
the subject, President Patton concluded that ‘* boys 
should leave the preparatory school a year earlier 
than they do, and should be graduated as bachelors 
of artsa year younger than they ordinarily are. 
Then after three years in the prosecution of special 
or professional study, they would take their degree 
of Ph.D., or receive their diplomas in law, medicine, 
and theology.” If our lowerschools should condense 
upon the really educative subjects, let go their hold 
upon the unpractical ones, and turn their whole 
attention to the enlargement of the mind along 
lines of practical value, there would be an immense 
gain. At least twice theamountof mental, moral, 
and physical discipline could be secured, and school 
life much shortened. We have not seen the ideal 
course of study yet, either in college, high school, or 
graded-school work. Theadjustment of all the parts 
of our scholastic wheels, sothat the greatest amount 
of good will be the result of their motion,is by no 
means perfect—far from it. It wouldn’t hurt any- 
body, but help a great many if one year was dropped 
from our college courses; at least six months 
from high school work, and, by a re-adjustment of 
work, children would be as far advanced at twelve 
as they now are at fourteen. 

Tux efforts made during the years past to reform 
our spelling have failed, because custom is stronger 
than scientific sense. The last instance of an at- 
tempt in this direction is by the United States 
‘*Board of Geographic Names,” which has decided 
that c in names of places must always have the 
soft sound, the hard sound to be represented by &. 
Thus Cleveland becomes Kleveland and Clay is 
changed to Klay, and Clear creek to Klear kreek. 
This will not succeed, for the habits of the people 
are stronger than ‘‘ Boards.” The outrageous spell- 
ing of words is a stronghold hard to overthrow. 

















THE Pittsfield, Mass., teachers have a unique, if not 
practical, way of studying psychology. They have 
formed a club and sandwiched ina supper of ample pro. 
visions. The first part includes a feast of reason ang 
eating and drinking, an exercise psychologists are gen. 
erally supposed to care little about. Here is the pro. 
gram of the last meeting : 

PART I. 

(a) Roll call.—Conception and discrimination by thesecretary, 

(b) Conversation—accommodation to surroundings, and adjust. 
mént of social environment, 

(c) External influence—by medium of Miss Rogers’ pupils. 

(d) More conversation—an effort for intelligence and menta) 
development. 

(e) Supper—illustrating induction, retention, and interna! phe- 
nomena. 

PART Il. 

(a) Music—calling for attention, perception, and sense-discritn- 
ination. 

(b) Talk---involving memory (for wit) and invention (for facts), 

(c) Reading—observation, emotion, and self-control on the part 
of the bearers. 

(d) Further talk—generalization and comparison by the repro- 
duction of concepts. 

(e) Paper, About the Weather—submuttéd with contrition and 
remorse by the reader, and to be received with sympathy and 
commiseration by the audience. 

(f) Social intercourse—perseverance in intellectual phenomena 
by means of reproduction and constructive imagination. 

(g) More music—judgment, stimuiation, satisfaction, and happi- 
ness. 

(h) Resumption of conversation, until the concept of time 
induces voluntary movement toward home, illustrating combina- 
tion of motor impulses. 





PRESIDENT ELIOT has recently returned from an ex- 
tensive trip over the West and reports that he has 
found out many things he didn’t know. The East sug- 
gests and the West applies. This is not universally true, 
for the East is now adopting what the progressive West 
has been for years using. 


AN institute at Rich Hill, Missouri, has arrived at “a 
few definite conclusions,” one of which is that ‘‘ Teachers 
should be constant students.” Now if Rich Hill will 
contribute the force by which they can make teachers 
become such, an excellent service will be rendered. 





ARBOR Day in the North is just at hand, and the 
school that does not observe it should change teachers 
and trustees at once. 

Many Hebrew professional teachers, driven out of 
Russia, are coming to this country; and it is to be 
hoped that all of them will become American teachers. 
This is the sort we want. All thought in this country 
must bear the impress of this new world. 





THE school system of Missouri is in a healthy condition, 
having four normal schools as good as can be found in 
any state. These schools give a good test of the real 
value of any school system, for a river can never rise 
above its source. 





IT isa pity that we have so few teachers like Dr. 
Wickersham, who interest themselves in the history of 
education in the state in which they live. All are 
making history, and now is the time to record facts. 





NEARLY all the school-houses in Germany have con- 
nected with them gymnasiums, work-rooms, and libra- 
ries, while many are provided with bath-rooms supplied 
with hot and cold shower-baths. It is found that the 
children’s freshness and enjoyment of study are greatly 
promoted by occasional showers. Why wouldn't this 
be a good thing for Americans to imitate, It 1s certain 
that this city would be more godly if it were more 
cleanly. What is good for the parents is good also for 
the children. 

THE Boston school board believes that ‘‘ Home lessons in 
arithmetic should be given out only in exceptional cases.” 
Why not geography lessons as well, and, in fact, why 
not all lessons? 

SHOULD married women teach? is a question several 
‘* Boards” are trying to decide. It all depends on what 
sort of a teacher the married woman is. 


Again the pressure of advertising is so great as to 
compel us to add four extra pages, two of which are 4 
clear gain to the reader. No other educational paper 
compares with THE JOURNAL in the amount and variety 
of its advertising. Many important announcements are 
made in these columns, 
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FRIEDRICH FRQBEL, 





A little more than forty years ago the father of the 
kindergarten died, at the age of seventy years. His was 
an eventful life—not to himself only, but to the cause of 
education generally. At the early age of nine months, 
his mother died, leaving him in care of his father, who 
was a clergyman in charge of half a dozen congrega- 
tions. But the cares of this parent were so numerous 
that his own family suffered neglect, and Froebel him- 
self says in one of his letters that he and his father were 
comparative strangers. It was vo doubt owing to this 
general neglect that the boy’s desire for self-knowledge 
was created, and that he became conscious of ‘his 
purely inner life.” The first school he attended was a 
girls’ academy, where were unfolded for the first time 
“the germs of his life.” But he did not remain long, 
for at ten he went to live with an uncle where, he con- 
fesses, he found more freedom and happiness than he 
had known at home. He lived in this way until his fif- 
teenth year, when he was apprenticed to a forester, who 
was to instruct him in forestry, geometry, and survey- 
ing. 

While he was pursuing this line of study he at- 
tended a theatrical performance, which so thrilled him 
that he sought a member of the company, and asked 
what he should .jo in order to get on the stage ; but his 
infurmer discouraged him, and painted the evils of stage 
life so vividly that the incident was soon forgotten. At 
seventeen he found himself a student in Jena, and, like 
many modern students, he got into debt, for which he 
was imprisoned nine weeks. Soon after his release his 
father died, and he found himself free to choose an 
occupation for himself. He therefore advertised in one 
of the German papers for a position, and was fortunate 
enough to get several offers, accepting one as private 
secretary. It was during this time that he fell heir toa 
legacy left by his uncle. This sent him back to school 
to study architecture, but fate was against him again, 
and he was induced to give up that profession and accept 
a position as a teacher in the normal school at Frank- 
fort-on-the Main. While here he visited Pestalozzi— 
then a prominent figure in educational circles. Compar- 
ing himself with this great teacher, he felt his own igno- 
rance so keenly that he determined upon a course in the 
university at Berlin, where he soon became an assistant 
in the museum of mineralogy. 

In November, 1816, he opened his first school at Gries- 
heim, which he soon transferred to Kielhan, where he 
was joined in the enterprise by his friends—Middendorf 
and Langethal. While in this school he wrote various 
pamphlets on his methods of teaching, and lectured fre- 


quently—giving his idea on education. Fourteen years 
after his first school was established he organized a 
second at Willisau, Switzerland, and a third at Blanken- 
burg—which he soon after named ‘“ Kind en.” 
From this on, most of his time was spent in lecturing and 
establishing schools to carry out his ideas for ——e 
children. His most signal success no doubt was reali 

jn the ‘* Universal German Kindergarten in Action.” 
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THE world recognizes its benefactors, but frequently 
not until they are dead, but sooner or later they are hon- 
ored. When Freebel lived, few followed him, but to-day 
tens of thousands do him homage. Thrcugh his influ- 
ence children are respected, studied, and Joved as never 
before. It is seen that in the child is the germ from 
which can be educated the coming man. To two educa- 
tors the schools owe a debt they can never pay—Pesta- 
lozzi and Froebel. What greater names in modern times ! 
No teacher, high or low, can afford to live without im- 
bibing the spirit of these two educational saints. .- 


EDITCRIAL CORRESPONDENCE.—V. 





The schools of Jacksonville have attained a good repu- 
tation throughout the state. A short visit to the high 
school was made on my way through the city. On my 
return, I visited the department presided over by Mrs 
H. K. Ingraham, the vice-principal. She is a woman of 
boundless energy and full of educational zeal, one who 
has, for one thing, solved the question for her depart- 
ment, ‘‘ How to interest a class in English literature?” 
The class before her had that as the subject for their les- 
son and they did not lack for mnterest. 

Prof. Pasco, the principal, and his assistants seem to 
have solved a question that is troubling our Western 
teachers, ‘‘ How to keep the young men and women in 
the high schools?” Iam sure he does not do it by offer- 
ing prizes; and that the scholarship demanded of the 
pupils requires exerticn, work, and denial of laziness. 
In other words, there is a firm pressure on the students 
of the high school. 

The grammar school is near the high school. The 
principal is Miss Washington, whom I found in charge 
of the highest grade. This teacher has an excellent 
reputation for thorough teaching and good manage- 
ment. Her pupils bore the appearance of refinement 
and exhibited that other trait the experienced teacher 
looks for, the ability to set themselves to work. This is 
of itself education—it shows the mental powers have 
been trained. 

Supt. Glenn is full of ambition to have the Jackson 
ville schools outranked by none in efficiency, and if bard 
work on his part will prevent this 1t will be freely given. 
He is cordially supported by his board of education ; 
they know a good thing when they see it. 

This murring (April 2) I visited the colored graded 
school under the charge of Mr. William Artell. It is 
situated in a large square of ground in the western part 
of the city ; the building is of brick and very substsn- 
tially built. As I entered the grounds the boys were at 
play, and I noticed their general bearing ; they were as 
alert and playful az boys usually are on the playground. 
One lad very civilly offered to show me to the principal's 
room, 

When the recess was over Mr. Artell asked me to 
address the pupils, and over 400 ‘of both sexes were 
gathered in the main room. They entered in good form 
to the music of a cabinet organ. I was listened to with 
close attention ; I scarcely think I have ever had better 
attention given me. 

Before and after the address the school sang in excel- 
lent style. I scanned the company carefully ; very nearly 
every pupil sang. They appeared to be in advance of 
the pupils I saw here four years ago. They exhibited 
refinement and intellect ; most were well clad ; they sat 
firmly in their seats, showing that the mind is becoming 
the master of the body. 


When I was here before the citizens had just poe 
money to build a structure for manual training }ur- ear ricer len eel ee te 
poses, and a manual training department has been (1 of the Ulinois state university at Urbana. and who was 
operation for three years. Aclassof about twelve pupus , 
were at work when we entered the room. Planing, saw-|* 


ing, jig-sawing, turning, chiseling, were occupations ;) 


the work of the pupils was to be seen on all sides. A 
class can come only once a week and hence their work 
cannot be carried forward to the extent it ought to be. 
In the room above the girls were taking lessons in & w- 
ing ; five of these claimed to be able to cut and make a 
dress alone. The work exhibited looked neat and the 
pupils intelhgent. A kindergarten has been founded in 
connection with this school, so that a good beginning 
has certainly been made. 

I found that Major Russell, the excellent state super- 
intendent, had given great encouragement to the effort 
to introduce manual training in this school. Itis his opin- 
ion and that of all the best thinkers upon educational sub 
jects in the South, that the welfare of the colored race 
depends on their education mentally and bodily; that 
they need to be taught work in lines that will demand 
thought—that is, work with tools. I am very anxious 
that all the states should take up and push forward 
manual training in the colored schools. 

There are about 600 colored teachers in the state and 
they have a colored normal school at Tallahassee which 
will graduate six teachers this year. There is an im- 
provement in the quality of the colored teachers. The 
normal schools of Georgia and Alabama are sending 
their graduates to important schools like this. I found 
several who could play fairly on the piano, who wrote a 
rapid commercial style of penmanship, were acquainted 
with English literature, understood botary and natural 











showing they had been under a good normal school 
teacher. What is wanted is more of such schools; the 
colored schools are suffering for want of a high grade of 
teachers. 

In reviewing my third visit to Florida I have most 
pleasing memories of my intercouse with the earnest 
educators I have met, and I return North with the feeling 
that the state has been fortunate in securing the services 
of men and women possessing a high order of talent in 
very many of her school-rooms. 

At Jacksonville there is.the accomplished Pasco, 
principal of the highschool, assisted by Mrs. Ingraham, 
one of the most active of the women educators of the 
South ; there too is Prof. Geo. F. Glenn, though lately 
drawn from an appreciative city in Michigan. I found 
him firmly embedded in the confidence of his board of 
education. 

At Tampa, the annual teachers’ association brought 
me in contact with a large number of the representative 
educators of the state. There was the enthusiastic, elo 
quent A. J. Russell, superintendent of the schools of 
Florida ; the earnest and schglarly principal of the Tampa 
high school, Prof. B. C. Graham; the dignified and 
able president of the association, W. F. Yocum; the 
zealous Buckholz, superintendent of Hillsborough county 
—too zealous and abundant in educational labor for the 
phy sical strength he has; the accomplished and popular 
Stuart, holding an honored professorship at Lake City 
in the state college, chosen as president of the associa- 
tion for the coming year. 

I recall also Prof. Patters:,a, principal of the Pensacola 
high school, of solid worth and held in high esteem (he 
reminds one in voice and aspect of Col. Parker); Prof. 
Streator, principal of the Ocala high school, a stirring 
and sterling man ; County Saperintendent W. N. Sheats, 
of Gainesville, one of the most energetic men of the 
entire South, wonderfully popular with his teachers, 
who have imbibed his devotion of spirit; Prof. J. E 
Kemp, principal at Madison, and Prof. Morrison, of 
Leesburg—all educational men; Prof. Leake, at Fort 
Myers (way in the extreme southwest), a good represen- 
tative that Illinois has sent. I recall County Superin- 
tendents Payne, of Marion; E. A. Harrison, of Citra ; 
Perkins, of Volusia; Walker, of Jefferson; Berks, of 
Orlando; Compton, of Lake: and Mead, of Duval—al! 
genial and high minded gentlemen. 

There are many highly accomplished women in the 
school-rooms. Beginning with Mrs. Ingraham, of Jack 
sonville, a long list could be made : Miss Dyer, of Monti 
cello; Miss Hampden, of Alachua; Miss Mathes and 
Misses Gardiner, Hudson, Crilly, Abbott, of Tampa : 
Miss Emmonds and Mrs. Simmons, of Polk; Miss Robin 
son, of Wildwood; Mrs. Barber, of Orlando; Mrs 
Thomas, of Escambia; Mrs. Bennett, of Crystal River ; 
Mrs. Grier, of Ybor City, are a few of the great army of 
remarkably intelligent women teachers of Florida. 

Among the recent valuable additions to the teaching 
sts‘f of the state is Prof. Walter F. Knibloe, a graduate 


principal at Girard, Ill., for three years. He is principa 
t St. Augustine, and is doing a fine work there. Illinei 
sends another valuable man in Prof. H. O. Hamm, 
graduate of the state normal school at Lloomington ; ne 
is at Palatka, and is held in high esteem. 

As I look back upon this visit, now toclose, I find my- 
self wonderfully drawn towards a spot where flowers 
are blooming in mid-winter. Possibly some of this feel- 
ing is confused in my memory with the genial greetings 
I bave received. Be this as it may, I recognize, O 
teachers of Florida! that your pathways are not bordered 
wholly with rose and orange blossoms. Yet I bid you 
to take courage and to go forward. Teaching every 
where may be doubled in efficiency. I urge you to join 
the ranks of those who would make teaching absolutely 
equal to our highest conception of it. 


Jacksonville, April, 1891. A. M. K. 


—— a SS OSt — 


A TEACHER'S NOTES AND COMMENTS. 





By G. P. COLER. 


In my boarding house in Berlin was an American 
family that had been in Berlin a year or longer. One of 
the children of this family was a bright girl of fifteen. 
She had taken music lessons of good teachers m 
America, but had developed no taste for music. The 
mother was very desirous that her daughter should be 
accomplished in wnusic, and on coming to Berlin had 





secured one of the best German music teachers for her. 


history, and had quite an iaea of educational principles, | After taking \essons for several months under this 
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teacher, the girl still showed no interest in her work. 
She practiced faithfully, but merely from a sense of 
duty and a spirit of obedience. She often said that she 
did not like music, and the mother was greatly disap- 
pointed at the slow progress that her daughter was mak- 
ing. 

In the same house were some other children who were 
taking lessons in drawing and designing. One day the 
music pupil asked her mother to allow her to take some 
lessons of the drawing teacher. The permission was 
granted, and the lessons were begun at once, Aftera 
few lessons the teacher said to the mother that the girl 
had great talent for art. A little later the mother was 
shown some work that her daughter had done, and she 
was greatly surprised at what she saw. The girl was 
then allowed to quit the music, and to devote all her 
spare time to art. She was sent to art galleries with 
competent people. Her interest grew from day to day, 
and she surprised her teacher by the rapid progress that 
she was making. When I was in Berlin, the art instruc- 
tion had been going on for three months. I saw some 
very good work that the girl had done. What is of still 
greater importance, I saw a happy, contented, and hope- 
ful girl, who, I was told, had been unhappy and with- 
out aspiration so long as she had to confine herself to 
the study and practice of music. 

Carlyle has well said, ‘‘ Blessed is the man who has 
found his work. Let him ask no other blessedness, He 
has a work, a life purpose ; he has found it and will fol- 
low it.” 

It would be interesting to know how much money and 
worry is expended every year in trying to get children 
to make progress in music and other things for which 
they have no natural ability. 

It is an important part of the duty of ‘parents and 
teachers to help children discover and develop their 
aptitudes. 

This thought suggests an important question. What 
subjects are there that all children should study, 
whether they have special aptitude for them or not, and 
to what extent should they be required to pursue these 
studies? Here is something about which all teachers 
should have well-founded opinions and convictions. 
Otherwise they will not be able rightly to direct the 
studies of their pupils. 

I once made the following outline of my belief about 
this matter, I wonder how many teachers will agree 
with my conclusions as I give them here : 

All children should be able to 1ead and understand the 
ordinary literature of their native tongue; to write 
legibly, neatly, rapidly, and with ease ; to spell correctly 
all words in ordinary use ; to speak and write their native 
language correctly and readily ; to solve ordinary prac- 
tical arithmetical problems; they should have enough 
h‘storical, geographical, and scientific information to 
form common-sense opinions about such matters, and to 
understand and appreciate popular articles, lectures, and 
conversations on these subjects; they should know 
enough of physiology and hygiene to be able to under- 
stand something of the importance of health, and to 
form common-sense opinions about how to promote 
health ; they should know enough about the duties and 
responsibilities of citizenship to enable them to make 
loyal and safe citizens; and finally, they should be 
taught to recognize the hcme and the church as sacred 

institutions, and as the greatest promoters of virtue, 
truth, and happiness. 

After these things in importance, and partly in time 
also, children should be encouraged to develop their 
aptitudes with special reference to discipline, culture, 
and life work. 


Query : Was Aggasiz right when he said that every 
child is a born naturalist? 


The London Times has lately been publishing some 
very well written articles on the American system of 
education. The third article of this series begins by say- 
ing : ‘‘ If there are some features of the American system 
of education from which little is to be learned, calcu- 
lated to help English people in the reconstruction of 
their own system of national education, there is one 
large part of the American system whose operation is at 
once widespread, and so thoroughly beneficial as to 
excite the envy and almost the despair of educationists 
on this side of the Atlantic.” 

The important matter to which the writer refers is our 
system of secondary eduzation, which, he says, “ has 
not only been organized and developed to a very high 
degree of excelience, but it has also been so organized as 
exactly to dovetail in with the finishing stages of prim- 
ary education.” 


: ’ 
Paris, France. 


HYGIENE FOR TEACHERS. 





By Eva Kinney GRIFFITH, Whitewater, Wis. 


No amount of human foresight can save us from com- 
ing in contact, sometimes, with microscopic germs of 
disease in the air and water, from meeting with unex- 
pected changes of weather, or occasional necessity for 
overwork. But our bodies are so constructed that in a 
normal condition they can meet these emergencies with- 
out detriment. 

The healthy blood corpuscles in a vigorous body will 
take up the disease germ as soon as it enters the body 
and carry it to one of the eliminating organs where it is 
soon cast out as refuse matter. The changes of the 
weather are met by a change in the amount of heat 
manufactured by the body, while the strain of overwork 
is prepared for by an extra supply of vitality stored up 
for such occasions. 

But when by constant overwork and nervous strain 
the stored-up vitality is all used up, the nerve tone low- 
ered and the natural processes of digestion and assimila- 
tion become slow and weak, then the body has lost its 
power of resistance and may easily succumb to any dis- 
ease that happens to be in the air. 

The problem of good health for the teacher, then, is 
how to keep up the nerve-tone, while at the same time 
he performs the duties of his profession. 

No inflexible rule can be laid down for all alike. 
Everyone has his own peculiar physical character, and 
what may be good for one oftentimes proves injurious 
to another. Generally speaking, however, teachers 
should avoid the use of stimulating drinks even to tea 
and coffee. Hot water and cereal coffee are very good 
substitutes for these drinks. Meat should be partaken 
of sparingly when fruits, milk, and brown breads can be 
obtained. But no teacher should make the mistake of 
going without meat unless other nitrogenous food is sub- 
stituted, otherwise the nerves will lack nutrition. The 
best substitute for meat is cream, but the brown part of 
wheat flour and nearly all fruits also contain nitrogen- 
ous food. Those who cannot eat graham on account of 
its coarseness, can often find a pleasant change in the 
gluten whole wheat flour manufactured in Chicago. 
Fresh fruits, on account of being cooling to the blood, 
are soothing to the nerves and are always a healthful 
addition to a teacher’s diet. 

Every teacher should keep an account of his sleeping 
and see to it that he averages fifty-six hours per week, 
making up what he loses from any particular night. 
Some people require more sleep than this, but very rarely 
is one found who can get along with and less and keep 
the body in a healthy condition. 

A vigorous walk in the fresh air should be taken every 
day as well as frequent exercise in the gymnasium. But 
a walk without some object in view is apt to be dull, 
unless one has a special love for nature in all her moods; 
so the teacher should have social and other interests, 
aside from his profession that will take him out in the 
fresh air. 

I do not quite agree with those teachers who shut 
themselves out of all reforms, church, and benevolent 
work on the plea that their profession requires all their 
energies. There is nothing so invigorating to the spirit- 
ual and mental life as association with the reformers and 
Christian workers of the present day. Their enthusiasm 
is inspiring, their sympathy uplifting, and their objects 
self-forgetting. And there is no recreation ever invented 
30 Vitalizing and health reviving as that which takes the 
attention away from self and the everyday cares and 
crosses, while at the same time it uplifts and revivifies 
the spiritual nature. 

Although it is very wearing on the nervous system, 
teaching is not necessarily a health-destroying call- 
ing. The teacher may keep as well as any one, if he has 
an intelligent understanding of the wants and peculiari- 
ties of his own physical nature and regulates his habits 
accordingly. 
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AWAKENING AN INTEREST IN STUDY. 

In a town in New York a wealthy man built an edifice 

for an academy and gave it to the citizens; trustees 
were elected and a teacher obtained. As this man was 
a fine scholar, great expectations were raised, but disap- 
pointment followed. The boys were idle and uninter- 
ested. 
Next, a teacher was obtained who had great popularity; 
he was easy in government and pleasant to all, and for a 
time his engaging manners made him a great favorite 
with the boys; yet the scholarship of the academy was 
at a low ebb. 





. 





———— 

Then one who had been a preacher succeeded; },, 
appealed to the students’ moral side with much earnes. 
ness ; a portion of the Bible was read by every stude; 
every morning, and there were exhortations to study },. 
cause it would please the Creator. For a time this acted 
as a spur, but finally preachments failed. 

The citizens became discouraged—they thought the, 
had dull and idle sons to deal with and it would be ux. 
less to quarrel with fate. There was a Mr. C-—, hoy. 
ever, the father of several children, who was determing, 
to find a teacher able to arouse a love for study 
Looking about and inquiring, he met a writer of broad 
views who said in reply to his inquiries, ‘* I know wh: 
you want, but I know of only one man who will answe; 
he is in the high school at I don’t think he wij) 
come.” This man was invited, and, as Mr. C- guar 
anteed a sum of money from his own pocket in case t}y. 
income of the school was too small, accepted the posi- 
tion. 

It became apparent during the year that a change was 
taking place; several students decided to prepare fo; 
college ; while the ball games were as vigorously kept 
up as ever, it was noticed that the boys walked with an 
earnest and vigorous step as they went towards school— 
that they seemed to be conversing about their lessons, 
that they gave as an excuse to their companions, ‘| 
can’t come, I’ve got to get my lessons.” The teachers in 
the Sunday-schoo] declared the boys had more interest 
in the work there; the minister said they gave better 
attention to his sermons. 

There was a teachers’ institute held in the county dur 
ing the next year, and the principal of the academy wa 
asked to give a lecture and explain his method. He said 
in substance : 

“1, It is natural for the human mind to want to know 
and it will do almost anything to get knowledge. | 
remember a boy who lived above me on the street was 
running by my house to school one morning, and | was 
not yet quite ready, sol called on him to wait for me, 
but he did not. Then I said, ‘ Wait and I will give you 
anapple.’ ‘Oh, I cannot wait!’ Then I said * Wait, | 
have something to tell you,” this brought him to a stand- 
still. 

‘* The babe’s mind craves for knowledge ; all along in 
life the mind craves for knowledge ; but the knowledge 
the babe craves and that the man craves are different. 
(a) The knowledge offered to a student must be appropri- 
ate for him. To make one boy I have learn Latin and 
Greek would be the highest folly, and yet that boy is a 
wonderful fellow. (6) Then boys must not be over 
worked ; most promising boys are drilled to death on 
declensions and conjugations. (c) There must be some 
practical end in the work that is given them todo. | 
have been surprised to find that even the youngest ask, 
‘What good will it do me tostudy Latin?’ I simply say. 
You will be able to read Virgil, and now you cannot, 
and that is reason enough.’ 

“*2. There is a natural order for getting knowledge. 
We used to employ the A, B, C method in teaching to 
read; and in arithmetic the ‘learn-the-rule’ method, 
but these were unnatural methods and have been laid 
aside. The teacher must study to see what are the ways 
the mind naturally learns and let it use that way. 

‘3. The teacher must let the pupil do the work ; if he 
does he grows stronger and feels happier. I don’t mean 
by that he lays out so much book knowledge and re- 
quires it to be memorized—any one can do that. He 
must see what the knowledge is that is to be taken hold 
of and show that to the pupil, and then set him to apply- 
ing it. It isthe application that benefits and helps. 

‘4, So that all I can do is to direct the pupil and en- 
courage him to goon. To test him I set him to apply- 
ing his knowledge. I stop him before he gets tired. 

**5, I give no rewards, no books, no pretty cards, no 
gold watches. The happiness they have in learning is 
enough of a reward.” 

Here a teacher asked for a practical application of the 
ideas he had impartea, to teaching a class in arithmetic: 

‘*Suppose I had a class in arithmetic; well, as I have 
said, (1) I take it for granted they want to know and can 
know about numbers. I find out what they do know, so 
as to build on where it is solid. (2) Then I propose a 
problem to them and set them to working it out, as I have 
said. I let them work naturally (point 2) and follow 
their own thinking. (3) While they are working I stim- 
ulate and encourage them. I don’t tell them (point 3). 
but ask questions; this sets them to look over their 
work ; if they fail, I ask more questions all the time, en- 
couraging them to employ their thinking and judging 
powers. Finally they get a result. Now I do not say, 
* Yes, you are right.’ I say, ‘Do you know you are right © 
Suppose a man should come and say, ‘ You are wrong, 
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«ould you acquiesce?” That they can get hold of the 
truth themselves is their reward (point 5).” 

Another teacher said, ‘“‘ But some boys don’t like 
arithmetic at all; what do you do with them”? 

“What doI do withthem? Just what I do with the 
rest. Asa usual thing, T find that they have no 
good foundation of knowledge. So I commence and 
see to that: for example, they are required to work in 
multiplication and don’t understand multiplication. I 
hegin with sticks or buttons and they learn what the 
pros are. then what the threes are, then the fours, etc. 
The foundation for an interest is clear knowledge ; they 
must have a solid foundation of clear knowledge. If 
they don’t have clear knowledge it is the teacher’s fault. 
Havine got the pupil to have clear knowledge of what 
multiplication is, he will want to apply his knowledge— 
that is the nature of the mind. If a boy exhibits a want 
of interest I know he has got disgusted in being made to 
learn things be does not understand—possibly he has 
heen loaded down too heavily—‘ all work and no play 
makes Jack a dull bov.’ 

“The natural order I have spoken of is (1) to compre- 
hend what he is set to learn, (2) to applv it, and (3) thus 
to memorize it. When a boy has got aclear idea of mul- 
tiplication by means of sticks, blocks, beans, etc.. then 
he is set to applying it. I make up problems relating to 
life and business, the other boys make them up. and he 
makes them up. and we get them out of arithmetics. 

“The same plan is followed in division, and in frac- 
tions I had one bie boy who declared he could not and 
would not studv fractions ; he had tried it for two years, 
and, as heeould not get hold of it, concluded he was a 
fool. Without saying anything, I got some circles of 
cardboard, cut them into halves, and questioved : then 
some more and cut into thirds, and questioned. He 
‘saw and conquered.’ I may as well add that I encour- 
age every pupil to speak out. and if he does not under- 
stand he save so; for I know if he understands he will 
be interested.” 
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DISTERWEG (1790-1866.) 





By RoBerT M. Situ, Principal Model School, Lachine 
Locks, Quebec. 


In October last, educationists in Germany. celebrated 
with extraordinary eclat and enthusiasm, the hundredth 
anniversary of the celebrated teacher, Adolphe Dister- 
weg, born in 1790. The majority of the teachers have 
for their ‘‘ unser grosze Disterweg,” such an esteem, such 
a veneration, that they consider him the Messiah of 
pedagogy. 

The whole life of Disterweg was a manly, incessant 
struggle, in the generous aim to make the pedagogical 
ideas which we still defend, and which will ever be the 
creed of the true teacher, triumph; to grant to the 
teacher a worthy, independent, and permanent position. 

Disterweg was an ardent disciple of Pestalozzi; after 
him he especially esteemed Rochow, Basedow, Campe, 
and Bencke. His ideal was the true, the beautiful, and 
the good. The teachers of Germany have surnamed him 
the “ Lessing of Pedagogy.” The youth of Disterweg 
was passed during one of the most glorious periods of 
German history, at an epoch when the greatest geniuses 
ennobled the culture of the German nation to the high- 
est degree, an epoch rendered illustrious by Kant and 
Fichte, by Lessing. Herder, Schiller, Goethe, and all that 
race who employed themselves, not only in ennobling 
the mind and the soul, but also in strengthening the 
body. such were Guts-Muths, Vieth, Louis Jahn. 

Antiquity had already laid the groundwork of educa- 
tion, the middle ages diffused Christian morality; the 
Slavonian Komensky. the English Locke, and the French 
Rousseau, had, it is true, admirably prepared the ground 
for education, but it took its grand flight in Germany, 
the classic land of pedagogy. 

The thinkers, the poets, contemporaries of Disterweg, 
inspired him with his pedagogical system In that 
which concerns religious instruction, his pedagogical 
svstem had to suffer the rudest onslaughts of a clergy, 
‘grossly orthodox.” Disterweg set forth in the journal, 
Rheinische Blatter, founded by him in 1830, his views 
on the essential principles of education ; education ought 
to be conformed to nature. Already Rousseau had said 
in Emile, *« Every good thing comes from the hands of 
the Maker of things.’ It did not become him to prove 
this statement scientifically. To that end the works of 
a Pestalozzi, of a Herbart, of a Disterweg were neces- 
sary. To convince ourselves of the irrefutable truth of 
this principle, it is ‘necessary, says Disterweg, to pene- 


trate into the nature of the man, of the child, and the 
course of development of human nature. 

Real psychology exerts itself in examining thoroughly 
the science of man, and in applying its laws to pedagogy, 
which to-dav is still empirical. ‘‘ Let us return to the 
simplicity of nature, let us remain faithful to its laws.” 

In 1882. Disterweg stated precisely his theories on edu- 
cation. To the principle—Education conforms to nature 
—he subordinates a second, Education ought to be con- 
formed to society. Every degree of culture ought to be 
considered as a consequence of nature. The degree of 
culture of an epoch acts with all its means on the future 
generation and forms its education. Indeed every man 
is the product of his time. because if he hai received a 
different culture he would have been different. In the 
progressive development of humanity, as in that of the 
individual there is no chance work. Everything in 
nature is submissive to the Jaw of continuity. 

It follows that the state of culture which a people has, 
ought to be taken for a base, a foundation, a starting 
point, and for the normal datum of every method, of 
every pedagogical application. The works which do 
not ccnform to the requisite conditions of the epoch in 
which they were created, are soon reduced to nothing. 
The principle of Roussean® was more theoretical than 
practical. The works of Disterweg have served to miti- 
gate that which was too positive in this principle. 
Disterweg imparted a new life to the didactic art by the 
application of the principle of spontaneity. 

In his celebrated work ‘‘ Weigweiser zur Bildunec™ 
(Guide to Education). Diste: weg declared that to put the 
spontaneity to the service of the true. the good, and the 
beautiful, is the true end of education. He means by 
spontaneity, the activity, the efforts employed in accom- 
plishing ovr destiny, looking into ourselves, and having 
in our conscience. the source, the spring of our actions. 
In striving constantly to attain the end of life, we solve 
the problem of life. Know thyself.. Fichte has said, 
** No one is educated by others, but each individual edu- 
cates himself.” In that which concerns real education. 
he recognizes in ‘* the love of truth” the most important 
principle. The search for truth demands the greatest 
disinterestedness, because it is necessary to keep in view 
neither one’s self, nor others, nor the consequences. We 
do not acknowledge as true what is examined by the test 
of experience. Judgments and opinions are manv, the 
truth is one. Try alland keep the best. He who leaves 
to others the search after truth, and who passively ac- 
cepts it, does not identify himself with it. Disterweg 
also made remarkable progress in the teaching of mathe- 
matics and geography. His work ‘‘Populaire Hummels- 
kinde” is still considered as a masterpiece of form, 
principle, and method. 

The chief end of Disterweg is to obtain for every man. 
health, strength, and litheness of body, the formation of 
the will for the purposeof obtaining a pure, durable, and 
effective morality, the ennobling of the character by the 
knowledge of the true, the beautiful. and the good, by 
the elevation of the man into a superior world, ideal and 
divine. The teaching profession owes to Disterweg par- 
ticular gratitude for the energetic efforts which he made 
to better the lot of teachers. 

The school, said he, ought to be directed by com- 
petent men. and those having experience in school man- 
agement. The social position of the teacher ought to 
be secure, stable; his salary ought to be larger. He 
lifted up his voice with strength and indignation against 
the nations which recompense the education of the 
young badly. Wherever there is poverty among the 
teachers, says Disterweg, we shall find everything but a 
good education, or a real culture; corruption. boorish- 
ness, ignorance, and foolishness will prevail. In conclu- 
sion, we can say that the works of Disterweg are the 
source from which the school has drawn its new life. 





Mr. JARED BARHITE says: “‘ Thousands of young men 
fill premature graves because mothers, fathers, and 
teachers do not speak plainly upon subjects that are 
closely related to the very existence of a healthful. 
pure, and intelligent being. The human race is suffer- 
ing deterioration from the want of some simple, honest 
instruction that ought to be given to those under the 
charge of elders and instructors. To hide the truth from 
the young when that truth is essential to health, happi- 
ness, and life itself is but another way of committing 
murder. There is a time and place to speak words that 
have life ard health in them, and the benefactor of his 
race will seek to know that time and place, and no fear 
of carping criticism, or false modesty will prevent their 
being spoken at the proper time and in the proper 





spirit.” 
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APR. 18.—SELF AND PEOPLE. 
APR. 25.—DOING AND ETuHics. 
MAY 2.—LANGUAGE AND THINGS. 
MAY 9.—EARTH AND NUMBERS. 





METHODS IN HISTORY,.—1I1. 





By Pror. C. W. G. Hyper, St. Cloud, Minn. 

4. Time and place.—No study of history can be fruit- 
ful which does not call the imagination into constant 
and active exercise. Suppose the lesson to be on the 
capture of Quebec. The pupil may have what many 
teachers would call “‘ a perfect lesson "—that is, he can 
not only recite the text by topics, but can hold his own 
in a quiz on the statements of the book—and yet not 
know his Jesson, because he has failed to form a vivid 
mental picture of the event. He may be able to say, 
“On the appointed night, Wolfe's army floated down 
the river in boats, and was landed on the little river- 
beach at the foot of the cliffs,” and so on to the end of 
the lesson ; but unless the imagination of the pupil forme 
the picture which corresponds to his words, his recita~ 
tion is a mere form without content. To know the les- 
son, he must see the river, the heights, the cove the 
men, the bayonets, the town, etc., and his knowledge of 
the lesson will be in direct ratio to the correctness and 
completeness of the mental picture. Now there are two 
truths relating to the imagination which are significant 
for us in this discussion, namely (1) we cannot form a 
mental picture without locating it in time, and (2) we 
cannot form such a picture without locating it in space : 
that is, chronology and geography are indispensable in 
the study of our subject, and they have therefore been 
called the two eyes of history. As to dates, those which 
are focal or central should be memorized, and all events 
should be referred to them. The writer has found that 
even those pupils who have started out with the declara- 
tion that it is useless for them to try to learn dates have, 
before the end of a term’s work, suddenly awakened to 
the consciousness that they had from one to two hun- 
dred important dates within easy reach, and ready for 
use at a moment's notice. This result is reached, not by 
a study of chronological tables (excepting home-made 
ones used in review), but by forming the proper associa- 
tions day by day as the work progresses. A discussion 
of the manner of forming such would 
extend this article beyond its proper limits. As to 
geography, the map should be always at hand in the 
study hour, and no lesson should be regarded as well 
learned unless the pupil can locate definitely the scene 
of action. If the battle of Gettysburg is under consid- 
eration, the pupil should be able not only to say that the 
place is in southeastern Pennsylvania, but to give its 
direction (and approximately its distance) from import- 
ant places in its vicinity, as Philadelphia, Harrisburg, 
Baltimore, Washington. If able to do this, he can make 
a blackboard sketch like the following, and should be 
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Such a sketch exhibits at a glance the pupil’s idea of 
location, incluling direetion and relative distance. For 
distance in miles, a unit should be established (e. g., the 
distance from Gettysburg to Baltimore. fifty miles ina 
straight line), and other dis ances, estimated by compar- 
ison with this. The extent to which map-drawing 
should be carried in history work depends on various 
considerations, which need not be enumerated here. 

5. The recitation.—If the student has studied his les- 
son intelligently and faithfully, he will be prepared (1) 
to rep.oduce the statements, descriptions, and opinions 





of the author, and (2) to give some results of his own 
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thought upon the text. Recitation of the text should 
be in the main topical. In an ideal recitation it should 
be possible for the teacher to listen during the recitation 
period, while the pupils do all the talking ; if they know 
the lesson they can tell it from beginning to end without 
a resort to the ‘‘ pumping-out process.” In a modifica- 
tion of this plan, the teacher names a topic to a pupil, 
who proceeds to tell all he knows upon it. Although it 
should be possible to conduct the recitation in this way, 
it is desirable to vary it by ‘‘ quiz exercises.” Some 
pupils can make a very good general statement of a 
campaign, a charter, a financial measure, etc., and still 
know little or nothing about the details of what they 
read. : 

The questioning should be such as to compel them to 
gather the author’s thought in detail as well as in gen- 
eral. To this end, as an occasional exercise, many ques- 
tions should be asked upon the details of the text, both 
upon those which are important and those which are 
comparatively unimportant, the object being to test the 
care with which the pupil has read the text. But a 
knowledge of the text is important only as it is an occa- 
sion for the exercise of the pupil’s own thought. In 
order to stimulate such thought, questions should be 
asked as to the purpose involved in the action under 
consideration, the causes and the effects of the event, how 
it resembles and how it differs from other events with 
which it may be compared, its relation to other events 
as a part to the whole, or as awhole to theparts. Pupils 
should be trained to study with these categories of 
thought as a guide, in order that when they address 
themselves to study they may have a definite plan upon 
which to think through their lesson. Teachers whose 
classes are not accustomed to such questioning should 
carefully prepare lists of questions before going to reci- 
tation, writing them out in full. It will be well to fur- 
nish the class with the list of questions each day, fora 
few days, as a basis for the preparation of the next day’s 
lesson. This may be continued until the teacher has 
acquired facility in off-hand thought-questioning, and 
the class has formed the habit of thought-study. 

The writer wishes to emphasize this test of thought- 
study by means of thought-questioning, as the essential 
feature of the recitation. 
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A BIOGRAPHICAL STUDY. 





By JoHN HOWARD. 


Among the interesting exercises in my school is one 
we call “‘ biographical studies.” 

After selecting a suitable subject, I write on the 
blackboard an outline or division of the study something 
like this : 

if \ Epeente petty life. 

. His education. 

ioe Soy 8. His occupations. ’ 

4, One notable accomplishment. 
(5. Review. 

Of course it is not expected that pupils read to inform 
themselves of the subject of the study. They are too 
inexperienced to do so with benefit. So I tell them that 
I will read a few short paragraphs that will give us a 
knowledge of his parents and his early life, at the same 
time hinting that questions will follow the reading. 
From some reliable educational work I read this compil- 
ation : “‘ Pestalozzi’s ancestors were driven out of Italy 
because they changed their religion. His father was a 
surgeon and oculist in Zurich, but he died when Henry 
was but five years old, leaving a widow and three chil- 
dren in almost destitute circumstances.” 

After reading, I ask pertinent questions, as :— 

1. From what people were Pestalozzi’s ancestors de- 
scended? 2 Why did they leave that conntry? 3. 
Where did they go? 4. What occupation did his father 
follow? 5. Where is Zurich? 6. How old was Pesta- 
lozzi when his father died? 7. How many children were 
left for the mother to support and educate? 8, What 
was their financial condition ? 

After a thorough questioning on this first division, I 
read something that will give information on the second : 
SECOND,—HIS EDUCATION. 

‘*Pestalozzi was sent to school, but his progress was 
not rapid. He wasa poor speller and a very bad writer. 
The teacher called him a dunce, and his classmates nick- 
named him ‘ Harry Oddity, from Foolstown.’ When he 
entered the academy at Zurich he made better progress 
and won distinction as an advocate of liberty.” 

Questions.—1. Was Pestalozzi a good student? 2. 
What were his most poorly mastered subjects? 3. What 
did the teacher call him? 4. Was this proper for a 
teacher todo? 5. What did the boyscall him? 6, Was 


it kind of them to taunt him of defects that he could not 
help? 7. Did he ever become a good student? 8. What 
cause did he become interested in while a student in the 
academy at Zurich? 


THIRD.—HIS OCCUPATION. 


‘Wishing to become a clergyman he studied theology 
and got as far as to preach his first sermon, but it was 
not a success, He then gave up the church and took up 
law, but owing to some supposed connection he had with 
the escape of a man named Muller, he found his progress 
barred in this profession and tried farming. At the age 
of twenty-thre2 he married a lady seven years his 
senior. After this he engaged in several other occupa- 
tions until he was past forty, when he began teaching. 
He seemed to fail in this profession at first, but by perse- 
verance he became the most distinguished educational 
reformer Germany ever produced.” 

Questions.—1. What profession did Pestalozzi first 
take up? 2. How well did he succeed? 3. How long 
did he follow it? 4, What did hetry next? 5, Why did 
he give up law? 6. After law, what was his occupa- 
tion? 7. When did he marry? 8. How old was he 
when he began teaching? 9. Did he succeed in 
teaching ? 

FOURTH.—ONE NOTABLE ACCOMPLISHMENT. 


‘The old system of léarning everything from books 
was exploded by this great teacher. He once wished to 
explain something to his pupils and as an aid, he bad 2 
ladder brought into the school-room. It seemed odd to 
have so large an object before a class, but by its use ke 
illustrated his point so thoroughly that his pupils never 
forgot it. This was the beginning of object teaching 
which is now almost universally used.” 

Questions.—1. Did Pestalozzi believe in old theories? 
2. What was his method of teaching? 3. What advan- 
tage is it to a pupil tosee the object that is being studied ? 
4, Is the object method much used in these days ? 

Questions covering the whole subject may be asked 
with profit. After spending half an hour in going over 
the work, I always request pupils towrite from memory, 
in a blank book, kept for the purpose a brief biography 
of the life reviewed, teaching on the several divisions of 
the work as fully as possible. In this way what they 
have heard becomes more deeply fixed. One study a 
week on this plan will, in the course of a year, give 
pupils an intimate acquaintance with a large number of 
notable persons, any one of which will prove an inspira- 
tion to ambitious boys and girls. It may be observed 
that this specimen of a character study is not by any 
means complete. It is not necessary, nor is it possible, 
in the brief time at one’s disposal to make it exhaustive. 
The intention is to give pupils a limited knowledge and 
at the same time to develop in them a love for biographi- 
cal study and some facility in recording the ideas they 
will thus accumulate. Once a month some of the pupils 
read what they have written of different men, thus keep- 
ing in constant review the various lessons. 
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HOW A LITTLE BOY GREW STRONG. 





(This exercise is intended for very young children. Theteacher 
can give a portion of it at a tine, telling the story and extending 
or shortening the exercise as she notes its effect upon the pupils. 
After all the motions have been given, tell the story by the exer- 
cise alone, then require a pupil to lead the class, as far as he can 
remember.) 

One morning little Charlie was playing in the front 
yard and his brother Harry was looking out of the win- 
dow. All at once Harry saw Charley stop his play, 
stand still with one foot in front of the other, draw his 
head back as far as he could, and hold his chin up high 
in the air. He stood this way a moment and then 

straightened up. He did sofour 

Ka times and then Harry burst out 

(3 laughing, and asked him what he 

was trying to do. Charley said 

he was trying to see over the top 
of his head. 

**T don’t know why you want 
to do that,” said Harry. ‘‘Stand- 
ing that way will give youa good 
strong chest though. Hereisa 
rubber ball for you. See how 
many times you can bound it.” 
=. So Charley bounded the ball. 
=> Every time he caught it he shut 

his hand as tight as this (clench- 
ing the fist), so when he had bounded it six times 
his right hand was tired and then he bounded it six 
times with his left hand. By this time not only his 








ha: ds, but his arms below the elbow felt tired, because 





— 
the muscles there had been at work. 7), 
Harry told him there were some lazy my, 
cles in the upper part of his arm ang 
would show him how to give them , son 
thing to do. Harry made Charley stan; 
very straight and breathe deeply. The, he 
told him to hold his right arm by his x. 
not quite straight, to lay the left hangq ; in 
the right, bear down as hard as he couk, 
and lift the right hand in front of 4, 
shoulder. He did this four times, reste, , 
moment, and then did the same thing 
with the left arm. Then Fido, Charley 
dog,came along and wanted the ball. (},, 
ley would hold it in his right hand, the ary, 
straight up from the shoulder, and fy, 
would jump, but he was a little dog and 
never jumped quite far enough,so Char- 
ley brougkt it down to his shoulder. 
He did this six times, and then six 
times with the left hand. By this time 
the muscles on the back of his arms felt 
tired. After this he threw the ball as 
far as he could and Fido brought it 
back to him; he did this six times with 
his right hand and six with his left 
(shoulder exercise). 

Then Charley went to work in bis gar- 
den. He weeded it quickly, pulling up 
the weeds first with one hand and then 
with the other, and he also dug a hole 
to set out a large geranium. (Exercise for the back 
imitate motions.) 

Charley’s back was tired after this and he hopped firs 
on one foot and then on the other “to shake the tired 
off,” he said. (Exercise for the sides of the waist.) 








Then he went down to the duck pond and threw in 
pebbles and some big stones that made circles as large as 


~-(i)----.. 


this. Hold your hands 

straight out in front, palms 
-4a. touching. Keeping the arms 
straight and as high as you 
can, throw them back # 
that the backs of you 
hands will strike. Do it six 
times. This is what Char- 
ley did to show the great 
circles he had made in the 
duck pond. After this he 
had a good run with Fido, 
We cannot very well do 
this in the school-room ; we will have a little exercise 
that will use some of the muscles that Charley used 
in running. Bend your right knee six times, bend 
your left knee six times. Standing on the toes, raise the 
heels from the floor six times. To-morrow I am going 
to tell you all the things that Charley did just by giving 
the motions, and then I shall ask you to tell me in the 
same way. 
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LEARNING ABOUT THE BODY. 








(Report of a lesson given by Miss H. L. Clark, principul of pri- 
mary school No. 26.) 

What do we call this building or structure of flesh and 
bones? 

‘* The body.” 

We find in our body a hard substance, almost like 
brick or stone ; what is this? 

‘* The bones.” 

Can you tell me a name for the bony part of our 
body ? 

‘** The skeleton.” 

There is a better name; skeleton usually means the 
bones without any flesh over them. Tell me another 
name. 

‘* The frame.” 

Of what use is this frame ? 

‘Tt keeps the body in shape.” 

** Tt holds it up firmly.” 

We should not Jook very well if we had only bones for 
our bodies. What are the bones covered with? 

‘* They are covered with flesh.”’ 

What is the flesh covered with? 

“With skin.” 

There are three ways of studying about the body. 
Teli me some of them. 

** We can learn about its different parts.” 

** We can learn how the parts work, how the heart 
beats, the lungs breathe, the muscles move, and many 


other things,” 
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‘““We can learn how to take care of our bodies, to 
breathe pure air, to keep the body clean, and what 
things to eat.” 

Tell me some things we ought not to eat. 

“* Decayed fruit, unripe fruit, rich pies and cakes.” 

Tell me two things we should never use. 

** Tobacco and intoxicating liquors.” 

Tell me some of the evils caused by intoxicating 
liquors. 

‘‘ They make the body weak and the blood bad. They 
make men do weak and foolish things.” 

How do boys look who use tobacco? 

“They look pale and sickly.” 








ad 


HEALTHFUL WORK AND PLAY. 





A grammar school teacher’s pupils had formed two 
lawn-tennis clubs, girls and boys respectively, with the 
result of arousing great enthusiasm for the game and a 
keen spirit of rivalry. The teacher saw an opportunity 
to awaken interest in the sport as a means of physical 
culture,and an ambition to be, not merely a good tennis- 
player, but an active and healthy boy, or girl. 

She requested the members of each club to appoint 
one of their number to observe and record the muscular 
development promoted by the game in himself and 
others, noting which muscles tired most at first, and 
which increased in size and strength after playing for 
some weeks. At the end of a month they were to make 
their first report. The boy said: ‘‘ When I began play- 
ing tennis I thought it gave my arms harder work to do 
than anything I had ever tried. I suppose the reason 
was that I have never been in the habit of using them 





much. But when I had played for about a fortnight they 
did not ache so hard, and I found I was running up 
quite a bicept muscle. I asked the other boys how it 
was with them. Those who, lke myself, had been 
accustomed to running about and walking a good deal, 
found it hardest on the arms and that the biceps muscle 
gained faster than any of the rest. But some of the 
others, who had lived in the house more than we ever 
did, said at first tennis tired them all over, and they 
thought really the arms did not have as hard work as 
the thighs and calves. After a while though, they got 
used to work and took to growing, and now the boys say 
they are just beginning to realize that a boy who uses all 
his muscles freely, and has good, strong, active limbs, is 
an altogether different creature from one who hardly 
knows what it is to jump or run, and is likely to break 
his neck if he dares get on abicycle. One or two of the 
boys had had a way of sitting all cramped up, and they 
think tennis is especially good for strengthening the 
abdominal muscles and straightening one up. I suppose 
this is not a very regular report, for we have no tables of 
weight and girth such as men in athletic training keep, 
but anyway the vote of the club is that tennis is not 
only good for the biceps, but for the whole boy.” 

This was received with so much applause tiat the 
speaker was rather embarrassed and was glad when the 
spokeswoman of the other club rose to make her report. 
She said: “‘ I am sorry to say ‘hat ‘circumstances over 
wl.ich I had no control’ have kept me away from tennis- 
practice nearly all of the past month. I have therefore 
asked that some one else be appointed in my stead, but 
the girls wish me to give an account of what I have 
done instead of playing tennis. We have had sickness 


and a dreadful disorder known as ‘changing help’ at | 
home, so all the time I could spare from study has been | 
given to housework. I thought I would keep a record | 
of the effects of this sort of exercise on the muscles. Of | 
course I cannot be sure just which kind of work acts on 
a set of muscles, but I think ironing enlarges the fore- 
arm, and that making beds, sweeping, and carrying my 


| 








baby brother have given me nearly as good a biceps as 
that of the honorable gentleman who preceded me. As 
for the running and jumping muscles, if they have not 
had thorough work in running up and down stairs fifty 
times a day, then J do not know what exercise means. 
I hope to prove all this next month when, having trie 
to make the best of work, I intend to do the same with 
play. I forgot to say that in taking care of my little 
brother, I was careful to carry him first on one arm and 
then on the other, and that, whatever any work was, I 
tried to make it easier by breathing fully and deeply. 
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THE FOCUSING OF THE EYE. 

(The teacher should question pupils as to the parts of the eye 
and illustrate focusing with a lens, opera-glass, etc.) 

The eye-ball is a round body covered by a hard mem- 
brane (the sclerotic coat, from a Latin word meaning 
hard), having a transparent part like a window in front, 
called the cornea. Behind this window is another 
membrane like a curtain called the iris, This may be of 
any color from very dark brown, which we call black, to 
light blue or gray, and, as it varies in tint, we shall tay 
the person has brown or blue eyes. This curtain has a 
central opening called the pupil which admits light and 
is lined with a black coloring matter. Entering this, 
the rays of light pass through the crystalline lens and 
two fluid bodies, one in front of the lens and one back 
of it and fall upon the retina, a net-work over the back 
of the eye formed by branches of the optic nerve which 
carries the sensation of sight to the brain. This is not 
nearly all of the wonderful structure of the eye, but it 
gives a rough idea of the principal parts. Now take any 
ordinary small magnifying glass or lens and look at 
some very small object or at the smallest type you can 
find in a book or a newspaper. At first you may not see 
anything clearly. Very likely you have not the glass in 
the right position. You move ita little nearer to your 
eyes or a little farther from them and you cap see the 
letters much enlarged. In scientitic language you have 
found the right focus. That is, you have the lens in 
such a position that it brings the rays of light together 
so as to form a perfect image. Now microscopes, tele- 
scopes, spy-glasses, and opera-glasses are all made by 
combining lenses in different ways, and they have to be 
adjusted. That is, the position of the lenses changed, to 
bring images to a right focus as we look at objects at 
different distances,or to suit the sight of different persons. 

Suppose you were to take an opera-glass and busy 
yourself for a long time rapidly moving it back and 
forth. Do you not think its screws would soon become 
worn and out of order? Or suppose instead of this you 
were to take a more delicate and valuable instrument, 
such as a fine microscope, and quickly and carelessly 
change its adjustment ; would not some one be likely to 
tell you that you were doing a great deal of mischief? 
Yet when we use our eyes to look at rapidly moving 
objects or in reading on the cars, we are treating much 





more roughly a far more delicate and precious instru- 


| badly or not at all. 





ment. The crystalline lens, instead of changing its 
position, changes its form as a different focus is required, 
flattening or swelling out as we look at objects far or 
near, or as the distance of the book we hold varies ow- 
ing tothe motion of a vehicle. Every time you look 
out of the window of a rapidly-moving car, every time 
you read from the book you cannot hold still, you are 
working the little muscles that control the lens, harder 
than they were ever meant to work, faster than you can 
imagine. Some day they may fail, and do their work 
Would it not be wiser to remember 
this and spare them in time? 
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FR(EBEL AND THE CHILDREN. 





A kindergartner had resolved to devote the werk 
before Froebel’s birthday. April 21, to familiarizing 
the children with some of the scenes of his childhood 
and later life. She made all the lessons and occupaticns 
bear upon this end. When the children built with the 
wooden cubes of the third gift. they were told how little 
Friedrich Froebel tried to build a model of the villa» 
church, with bits of brick and stone, and how, when he 
was a grown man, he remembered the little boy’s disen- 
pointment at his failure, and thought of these nice build- 
ing gifts for children. 

Laving pictures of trees with sticks led to talk of Free- 
bel’s life asa forester. Folding paper leaves and daisies re- 
called Froebel!’s love of flowers and the lesson from some 
humble plant that comforted the unhappy boy. Makine 
a window with tablets the children looked through ard 
‘*made believe” they saw a lonely little boy, who had 
no one to play with and whose father and mother ¥ ere 
too busy to tell him stories or show him pictures, an4 
who afterwards thought how to make children happy in 
the kindergarten. 

Meantime the little hands were busy making paner 
chains, stringing straws and colored circles, weavirg 
mats and pasting designs all to decorate the room fer 
“Uncle Freebel’s birthday.” When the day came the 
results of this labor of love were carefully arranged hy 
the kindergartner, a large picture of Froebel, a gift for 
the occasion, was placed on a table against a backgrourd 
of flowering plants, and the children marched in singing 
and carrying handfuls of roses and pansies, which they 
laid in front of the rood uncle’s picture. 

It was a pretty sight; prettier still when alittle hymn 
written for the occasion, *‘ Uncle Freebel’s song” the 
children called it, had been sung, to see a little girl en- 
thusiastically clasp her hands and say, ‘‘ Oh, let us sing 
it again!” but after all the real celebration was the week 
of quiet work and talk. With a few of the children, at 
least, some connection had been made between thoughts 
of the great educator and daily life. 


SUPPLEMENTARY. 


The teacher will find material here to supplement the us | 
class work, If rightly used it will greatly increase the generr! 
intelligence of the pupils, and add to the interest of the echeo' 
room. 








THE SEWING SOCIRTY. 

(Table littered with garments and patterns. One girl cutting 
out, one sewing on the machine, and several sewing, basting, ete 

Relen. (Rapping on the table with © scissors.)}—Oh 
girls! What do you think? Tom has been making fun 
of us. He says we don’t do anvthing at our meetings but 
gabble and gossip just like the women at their sewing 
societies. 

All. (Indiqnantly.)}—The idea ! 

Helen.—I should say as much. I told him we hardl+ 
ever talked. Perhaps I stretched it just a little, but I 
couldn't helpit. Now let’s make up our minds not to say 
a thing to-day unless it is about our work. Then I’ll tell 
Tom how mistaken he is. I know we van get along with- 
out talking. 

All.—Of course we can. 

Maggie.—For my part, I never care to talk when I am 
doing anything. I like to put my mind right on my 
work. Helen, what makes thissleeve act so? I declare. 
I’ve got itin upsidedown. Well, I'll rip it out. It isa 
good sign that the one who gets this dress will live to 
wear it out. 

Ada,—Do you believe in those old signs, Maggie? 

Maggie.—Of course not ; but I can’t help thinking of 
them. I hate to hear a dog how! in the night. They say 
its a sign of a death in the familr. 

Kate.—I know it’s foolish ; but if I forget anything and 
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have to go back after it I always sit down, or else I 
would have had luck. 
Maggie.—There! I hope I have that sleeve in right. 
I hate gingham, especially big checks. and I’m glad 1| 
haven’t got to wear this dress. O girls! Ihave my new | 
spring suit. | 
AU.— What is it ? 
Maqoie.—Pearl-colored poplin trimmed with velvet a | 
shade darker. 
Jennie.—How. sweet ! 
new dress? 


Have you seen Clara Morton’s 
She looks a regular fright in pink. 

Helen.—There, girls, we are talking as much as ever. 
Come to order. 

Barbara.—We will. dear. I declare. the conceit of 
boys is simply stupendous. Anyone who didn’t know 
better would think that girls had all the nonsense in the 
world. People are always preaching about girls’ vanity. 
Our George is as vain as a peacock. He is always teas- 
ing pana for new clothes, and he is as fussv as an old 
maid about his neckties. The house would be full of 
them if T didn’t take some of them for my crazy quilt. 

Fanny.—How nice. I wish T had a brother if I could 
get neckties that way. I’m in despair over my quilt. 
But there we go again. I'll stop. for I want to prove to 
the bovs that our society is as good as their old club. 

Helen.—I pity it if it isn’t. Tom savs he pities the poor 
children who get the clothes we make, for there is no 
human being that they will fit. 

Jennie.—What do you suppose they ‘do at their club, 
girls? I’m dying to know. 

Rarbara —O, they have dry debates, I guess. The 
other day Theard an awful noise in George’s room, and T 
ran tosee what was the matter. There was my gentle- 
man making his hands go like a windmill, and reciting 
his speech for the club. This was the subject: ‘‘ Resolved 
that the higher education of women should be discour- 
aged.” 

All.—The idea! 

Kate,—Why don’t they choose some subject they can 
handle ? 

Helen.—Come. girls. we are forgetting again. 
that Tom and the other boys aren’t here. 


I'm glad 
T confess we 


She counted them’as they floated'by, 

Six ducks, all white as snow. 

‘*They just push the water with their feet,” 
She said, “‘ard that makes them go.” 


One day. in white dress. she came again. 

The ducks sailed down the brook. 

“Tl swim right along with them,” she cried, 
** And like a duck I'll look.” 


So in she jumped ; but, to her surprise, 
On top she could not stay. 
She began to sink, and in fright she called 
To papa, not far away. 
And as he carried back tu the house 
His dripping little pet, 
**T don’t want to be a duck.” she said, 
‘*Tt makes you feel so wet.” 
—LaurA F, ARMITAGE. 
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STORIES FOR REPRODUCTION. 





THE NEW SHOES. 


‘Tf we get money enough for the chestnuts you shall 
have a pair of shoes,” said Tessy Hall to her little sister, 
Nettie. ‘‘O goody!” cried Nettie. ‘“‘I never had a 
brand new pair of shoes in my life” The two children 
were waiting in the crocery store where they hoped to 
sell the nuts thev had gathered. The kind grocer heard 
them, and he laughed to himself as he measured the 
nuts. Of course they were not worth much, but Mr. 
Adams gave Tessy three shining fiftv-cent pieces. Net- 
tie’s eyes began to dance, for she knew that would get 
the shoes. And it did, such a stout, warm pair. And I 
think the grocer was glad that he paid four times the 
worth of the nuts, since he made two little people so 
happy. 


‘* HUNGER IS THE BEST SAUCE.” 


“I wish I had something good to eat.” said May, 
pushing her soup away at dinner. ‘ This soup isn’t 
good. I can’t eat it.” ‘* Very well,” said her mother, 


de gabble. Now let’s work hard, for it’s almost time to | « you may leave the table and play if you are not hun- 
stop. oe : gry.” Atsupper that night little May had some soup 

Ada (holdingup a basque.)—There! TI call that a nice} aoain. She thought it was very nice, and told her 
buttonhole. mother so. Mamma smiled. ‘That is the same soup 


Helen.—It is a nice buttonhole, dear, but you have 
made it on the wrong side. N’importe, as our French 
teacher says. Mistakes will happen. 

Jennie.—I don’t care. TI think it is pretty good of us 
to spend our Saturday afternoons this way. T wanted to 
plav tennis with Laura Richards. 

Helen.—It is hard to stay in, but it is some consolation 
to know that we are doing good. How does that skirt 
look ? (Holdina it up for inspection.) 

Barbara,—Helen Jones! You basted one of those 
breadths upside down. You are a pretty directress. But 
let it go. It will wear just aslong, and it makes variety. 
There goes Mrs. Eldon and Clara. That’s the third new 
dress she’s hadon this month. People say they will ruin 
Mr. Eldon. 

Jennie.—I always supposed they were as rich as—as— 
O, what’s his name? 

Barbara,—Croesus, you mean, dear. It is time to stop, 
Helen, and I am tired to death. Sewing always does 
give me the backache. 

Magqie.—I’m sure we have done a good deal of work, 
and we've been real quiet. I just wish the boys had 
been here. The horrid things! 

Tom (creeping from under the sofa.)—The horrid 
things ! 

All.—How mean! How dare you? 

Tom.—*‘T’'m sure we've been real quiet.” ‘‘ Sewing 
always did make my back ache.” Sewed the sleeve in 
upside down, and the poor creature that gets the skirt 
will have to stand on her head to see the pattern. Wait 
till T tell the fellows. 

Helen.—Come, Tom, that’s a dear. Don’t say any- 
thing about it, and I'll coax papa to get you the pony 
you want so much. 

Tom (bowing low.)—Good afternoon, ladies. I wouldn’t 
have missed this meeting for anything. Thank you for 





the treat. (Goes out.) 
All.—The horrid thing ! 
—_—_—_——__ e@ee —- — — - 


THE LITTLE WHITE DUCK, 





As May sat on the bank of a stream, 

Some ducks went sailing by. 

** How nice it would be to swim like that ?” 
Suid May, ‘‘ some day I'll try.” 





you had this noon. You played so hard all afternoon 
that you are hungry, and so the soup tastes so good. 
‘Hunger is the best sauce,’ is what my mother often said 
to me when I was a little girl.” 


WHAT HAPPENED TO PUSS. 

Puss was a sly cat. She was always hiding in queer 
places. Sometimes she would hide in the pantry, and 
when no one was looking, she would help herself to any- 
thing good. One day she was alone in the kitchen, and 
she jumped up on the table. An odd looking thing was 
there, and Puss put out her paw to touch it. Perhaps it 
would be good to eat. But poor puss! The odd-looking 
thing was a crab, and it caught puss by the foot and 
held on. Puss cried and mewed till the cook came to 
see what was the matter. and helped her get away. 





A GOOD DAY. 


As Mamie jumped out of bed the sun was shining 
brightly into her little room. She moved quickly, for 
she wanted to be down in time for breakfast. I am 
sorry to say that Mamie was usually late in the morn- 
ing. She surprised every one by being early, and she 
was early to school. She had her lesson perfectly, and 
pleased her teacher. Mamie did not like school very 
well, but this day the time flew so fast that it was time 
to close long before she thought of it. ‘I’ve had a very 
good day,” she said to her mother that night. ‘I guess 
it was because I was good myself. I’m going to try to 
have another good day to-morrow.” 


THE LOST BALL. 


There,was a great commotion in the school-yard. One 
of the boys had lost a ball, and no cne could find it. 
There was a new boy in the school, a poor little fellow, 
who did not play with the other boys because they did 
not ask him. Because the boys could not find the ball, 
they thought he had it and said so. He acted so queerly 
when charged with it that they were sure he had it. 
They called him the thief, and most of them would not 


speak tohim. <A few weeks later they found the lost ball.| boo: 


in a hole near the root of a tree. Then they were very 


sorry that they had misjudged a schoolmate. I hope 
they told him they were sorry. 





LESSONS IN SHORT-HAND.—V. 


KEY TO PLATE 5. 

7 Ace eyes thief loathe shave shire weak yoke. 

8 Sew wrote rise row rout Reno rising roar. 

9 Hoeing shaking heath shoal house hoax height yore, 

10 Recede geyser Kaiser miser spacer chosen pacing 
facing. 

11 This week I take my fifth lesson in stenography. 

Word-signs, 12—Them [for they] think was your way 
he are stenography advantage a and [or an] period. 

Translate Ls 13, 14 and 15. 


EXPLANATION. 


In L. 1 the jirst letter has the force of th in three, and 
is called ith ; the second, the force of th in those. and js 
called the. When s has the sound of 2, as in was or 
goes, it is called z, and expressed by a thickened stem. 
S is most commonly expressed by the circle ; but the 
curve is needed when an initial vowel precedes. as in 
ace, L. 7, or a final vowel follows, as in sew. L. 8. Tn L. 3 
the first letter, called ish, has the force of sh in bisho,,, 
or ti in motion. When struck upwards it is called shay, 
The second, called zhe, is equivalent to s in pleasure. 
The curvesin L. 4 are called way and yay, and are the 
same as the consonants wand y. H, always written 1p- 
wards, is called hay, and ng, ing. Shaded m, called 
emp, 18 equivalent to mp or mb, as in temple, or tumble, 
Upward r, called ray, is used more than the down- 
stroke. It is quicker, oftener secures a good angle, and 
prevents word-forms from extending too far below the 
line. When the circle s occurs between two straight 
stems, it is placed outside the angle, as in geyser; at all 
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Plate 5. 
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other times it is, if yey placed inside the curve. The 
circle is put on the left of the up-strokes hay and ray. 

Exercise.—Moore hide rate heap road ride going reap 
saw ease reach rake rose. 

Sentences.—1. This boy’s name is Jake, and he has @ 
rake by his side. 2. He will take the rope and go and 
tie the cow. 8. This boy’s name is James, and he has a 
spike and a nail. 4. Milo will take them and file them 
for two hours. 





A specious orator addressed 
A mob by hungry need oppressed ; 
And when his say was said, 
Then cried these people lean and gaunt, 
“Tt isn’t oy that we want, 
But bread ; O give us bread!” 
It you are sick, you want facts, not argument. Here are tacts 
Dks. STARKEY & PALEN meet you on just that basis. ‘The) 
have cured thousands of invalids with their Compound Oxye' 
Treatment, and they all gratefully admit it. Among the mcn 
and women who so heartily endorse this treatment are many we!! 
known throughout the United States: Mrs. Mary A. Livermor 
states her experience with the Compound Oxygen Treatme'- 
The late T, S. Arthur,anu Hon. Judge Kelley tell what it has doe 
for them. So do Bishop Benade, op Castle, and other emir cnt 
divines. Many ———- physicians add their testimony. |! 
k is worth reading. You get genuine encouragement from ! * 
pages, because the patients themselves do the talking, and eve!) 
piece of evidence concludes with the name and address of the wit 
ness. Send for the book; it will be forwarded free of charge to 
one addressmg Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 1529 Arch street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., or 120 Sutter street, San Francisco, Cal. 
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IMPORTANT EVENTS, ETC. 


Selected from Our Times, published by E. L. Kellogg & Co.; 
price, 30 cents. 





NEWS SUMMARY. 

Apri. 6.—The Roman Catholic church seeking to free itself 
from old dynastic parties in Europe.—Gen. Ruger succeeds Gen. 
Gibbon in command of the division of the Pacific.—Germany 
admits American pork. 

APRIL 7.—The Bishop of Newport, England, completes the 
translation of Pope Leo’s encyclical on Jabor and socialism.—Bal- 
maceda’s cause in Chili reported nearly hopeless.—France bestows 
crosses of the Legion of Honor on Robert Underwood Johnson 
and William E. Simonds and a medal! on Senator O. H. Platt for 
work in getting the copyright bill passed. 

APRIL 8.—Senator Edmunds resigns.—1n Prince Napoieon’s will 
Prince Victor is upbraided as a rebel, and nothing left him. 

APRIL 9.—President Pellegrini, of Argentine, will reform the 
panks.-—Jamaica wants reciprocity. 

Apri. 10.—P. T. Barnum’s funeral.—Anna Dickinson says she 
has not been insane. 

SS 
COMMERCE BETWEEN ENGLISH SPEAKING NATIONS. 

The most interesting war of the present day is that now 
being waged for commercial liberty. Canada, cramped 
and many of her people kept poor by a restricted market, 
is longing for reciprocity with the United States, but the 
favored classes headed by Sir John Macdonald are fighting 
it off aslong as possible. Besides, free trade relations with 
the United States might injure England. While the 
American trade zone is expanding, threateniug to take in 
the whole American continent, the imperialists of the 
other half of the English-speaking world are seeking to 
bind together commercially the different parts of the 
British empire. The Australian as well as the North 
American colonies of Great Britain being strongly protec” 
tionist, even against Great Britain, imperial federation on 
the basis of interior trade seems impossible. 

The navy rules the sea and it has been thought that it 
might be made so strong and so obviously protective of all 
colonial interest as to greatly help in keeping the parts of 
the empire loyal to the whole. Cecil Rhodes, the young 
premier of Capetown, has been in London advocating a 
scheme to weld the British empire into one. His proposal 
is to levy navy dues of some two per cent. on all goods 
entering their ports from outside the empire, for the main. 
tenance of the Imperial navy. A recent debate in the 
British house of commons indicates a quickened sense of 
the need of some such arrangement to bind the colonies 
together. 


AUSTRALASIA FORMS A FEDERATION. 


At the session of the Federation convention at Syduey, 
New South Wales, April 8, the delegates adopted the new 
coustituiton bill, and another extensive government by 
English-speaking people was established. The constitu- 
tion is based on that of the United States, and the Austral- 
asians do not consider their states as provinces, but take 
the name of Common wealth instead of Dominion. In fact, 
it is said, that they feel the newborn dignity of nationality 
so keenly that if England should make a mistake in ap- 
pointing a governor-general they would immediately pro- 
claim their independence. Indeed, it is asserted that they 
are already practicallyindependent. The world has moved 
somewhat in one hundred years. Brazil changed from an 
empire to a republic peacefully and quietly, and Australasia 
has now done what was only accomplished by our own 
countrymen after eight years of war. 

Politically, Australasia includes the English colonies 
in the South seas—those self-governing, as Victoria, 
Queensland, New South Wales, South Australia, and Tas- 
maina, with the Crown colonies of New Guinea, Fiji, the 
Western Pacific islands, and some smaller ones. A Fed- 
eral Council of the Colonies was created by the British 
parliament in 1885, to meet at Hobart Town, Tasmania, for 
the discussion of intercolonial questions. New South 
Wales would not accept this act; but in 1889 its premier 
Sir Henry Parkes, issued a call to the other colonies tomeet 
in convention to form a true Australasian federation. The 
scheme has now been successfully carriedout. The islands 
embraced in the federation have a territory nearly as large 
as Europe, with a population of nearly 5,000,000, growing 
rapidly, and with immense agricultural and mineral re. 
sources. The new nation will be a powerful agent in 
Spreading the English language, literature, and civiliza- 
tion south of the Equator. Welcome to the United States 
of Australasia ! 


THE REBELLION IN INDIA.—A rebellion broke out re- 
cently at Manipur, the rebels attacking and slaughtering 
native troops with their British officers. Another battle 
took place a few days ago in which the rebels wers defeated 
after a hard battle, the rajah and two prominent chiefs 
being killed. Of what race are the uatives of India + 


DEATH OF P. T. BARNUM.—The great showman died at 
his home in Bridgeport, April 7, aged 81 years. It has been 
aid that Barauo aal “as great a geaius for amusing peo- 





ple as Napoleon had for killing them.”” Another great 
point in his character was his tendency to accumulate 
money. His first great venture was the purchase of the 
American museum in New York. Prosperity followed all 
of his business enterprises, in spite of the fact that at differ- 
ent times his museum, his house, and his menagerie, were 
burned. Probably the most famous of his enterprises was 
the bringing of the elephant Jumbo to this country from 
the London zoolegical gardens. He was the manager for 
Tom Thumb and Jenny Lind. Tell about the different 
species of elephant, and their habits in a wild state. 





LEPROSY IN NEW BRUNSWICK.—The disease exists to a 
great extent in this province of the Dominion. In the 
lazaretto at Tracadie there are eighteen patients. There 
were five deathsduring the year. All infected persous will 
be gathered into the lazaretto to prevent the spread of the 
disease. Where is leprosy mentioned in the Bible * 


INCREASE IN IMMIGRATION.—It is stated that about 15,000 
more immigrants have come here so far in 1891 than during 
the corresponding months of last year. The late trouble 
with Italy will cause many Italians, who would otherwise 
have come, to stayat home. There will be a greater influx 
of Irish this year than last. What is being done to regu- 
late immigration ” 

NEW DESIGNS FOR SILVER CoINs.—The director of the 
mint at Washington has prepared acircular letter to artists 
asking them to submit desigus for both the obverse and 
the reverse of the standard silver dollar, and separate de_ 
signs for the obverse or face of the half dollar, quarter 
dollar, and dime. The motto “In God We Trust,” will be 
preserved on the coins. The desigus are to be submitted 
by June 1. Whatis the proportion of silver in our coins ? 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND’s FopDER FAMINE.—The short 
crop of last season, together with the severe winter, has 
caused a fodder famine in the island; the cattle have suf 
fered greatly. In Cape Breton there is also a shortaye of 
hay. What noted siege took place once at Cape Breton 
island ” 

COMMISSIONERS FROM CANADA.—Sir John Macdonald 
held a cabinet meeting to discuss reciprocal (free) trade 
between Canada and the United States. It was proposed 
to send commissioners to the United States to arrange to 
make the necessary arrangements * 
free trade ’ 


What is meant by 


+e eo 
OUR GREAT CYCLOPEDIA OFFER, 

In THE JOURNAL, from time to time, we shall give rea- 
sons why the Columbia Cyclopedia should be on every 
teacher's desk, and should be preferred to all others. 

For Rapiww REFERENCE. 

A first consideration when using a cyclopedia, in this 
age of hurry, is to be able to turn at once to the subject 
in mind, or to any particular branch of it. This is possi_ 
ble only by a strictly alphabetical arrangement ; and any 
other system is not only useless for practical reference, 
but actually defeats the aim of a cyclopedia. To illus- 
trate : in one cyclopedia, claiming to treat subjects in 
unified form, ‘‘ Ethics” is found under twenty-seven 
different titles, distributed through sixteen volumes. and 
** Aristotle” under thirty-three ticles, in twenty volumes. 
This is too ancient and cumbersome for these times. 

So perfect is the arrangement in the Columbian that, 
as in a concordance, the principal word in mind will, 
either directly or by cross-reference, suffice to refer to 
almost any desired info: mation. 

NEW MATTER. 

Many new things are being daily brought before the 
world, and often previously unknown men come promi- 
nently before the public. 

Important events are constantly furnishing new and 
important matter. 

The new states (Washington, Wyoming, North and 
South Dakota), Brazil, home rule, execution by electri- 
city, etc., supply ample illustrations. Other cyclopedias 
are usually revised at intervals of from eight to twenty 
years ; and when the new edition appears, the old is worth 
but little more than waste paper. 

This constant drifting behind the times, to the great 
annoyance of possessors of the old cyclopedias, and the 
enormous expenditure of money for the works that have 
a shifting and rapidly depreciating value, are entirely 
obviated in the COLUMBIAN CYCLOPEDIA. 





-- 


Pennsylvania Lines to the West. 


The acme of comfort in travel is found op the Penusy!vania 
limited, which leaves New York from station foot of Cortiandt 
streets, every day at 10:00 a. M. tor Chicago, Cin- 

eo. and the West. It is the most superbly #:pointed truin in 
world.. 








OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO PUPILS. 





THE SOLOMON ISLANDS.—Two years ago Hugo Zoller 
visited the islands of Bouka and Bougainville, whose in- 
habitants are so remarkably hostile that strangers had not 
been very desirous of encountering them. These people 
are almost wholly free from European influences, and 
their implements are mostly stone, although they bavea 
few firearms. They wear little clothing, are of the Melane- 
sian race, somewhat darker than the New Guineans, use 
bows ten feet long, also lances and clubs, and make inge- 
nious carvipgs on wood. Bouka, which is thirty miles 
long and ten miles wide, has a population of 15,000, and 
the little islands near it are also densely populated. 





A CoUNTY COMPOSED OF KEYS.—Monroe county, Fla., is 
the most soutbern county in the United States, and in 
cludes a long line of keys or islands, along which steamers 
sail for a whole day on their way to New York. These 
keys are almost wholly of coralline formation, and sweep 
in a great curve around the end of tne peninsula. There 
are very few towns in the county, the only one of much im 
portance being Key West. The straits between the islands 
are narrow and tortuous, and large vessels have trouble in 
making the passage 

THRE GROWTH OF LONDON.—This city is five times as large 
as it was at the opening of the century. From 900,000 at 
that time the population ‘ncreased to 1,500,000 in 1880, and 
by 1855 it had 2,500,000 people. Since 1855 it has more than 
doubled. In the past forty years from 2,000 to 2,500 miles 
of new streets have deen formed in London. All the larger 
towns in England have expenenced the same rapid 
growth. 

CENTRAL AFRICAN COMMERCE.—The commerce of Cen 
tral Africa, embracing about two-thirds of the continent, 
is only about $40,000,000 a year, or about the same as that 
of mineral oil exported from the United States, The truth 
is that Africa depends on her animal and vegetable pro 
ducts, which cannot be of great value in tropical countries 
The principal animal product is ivory, but the elephants 
are being killed off so rapidly that this will soon be ex 
hausted. Central Africa will rise in commercial value 
when the natives learn to plant such crops and rear such 
animals as will be useful in the commerce of the world 


LIFE ON MouNT WAsHINGTON.—Our readers will appre 
ciate the importance our government attaches to observa 
tions of the weather when they learn that there is a station 
on top of Mount Washington. In this bleak spot, where 
there is frost all the year round, usually reside three or 
four men, including a cook, with ope cat and one dow 
rheir communication with the outside world is kept up by 
means of the telegraph instrument. The larder is supplied 
with frozen meat and poultry in September, and this does 
not thaw during the season. For water they depend upon 
frost-feathers, two or three barrels of which they keep ou 
hand in one part of the cabin 


IcE FROM THE NoRTH.—It is generally known that a large 
part of the surface of Greenland is covered with ice and 
snow, and that vast masses are constantly moving down 
the valleys. At the shore of a fiord, or bay, great pieces 
break off, and are carried by currents to lower latitudes 
into the routes of trans-Atlantic steamers. Icebergs are 
more numerous some years than others. This was the 
case last year, and it is supposed to have been due, not to a 
greater quantity of ice forming in the north, but to winds 
and currents unusually favorable to the transportation of 
the ice southward. 


THE GREENLAND Ick Factory.—The speed of the differ 
ent glaciers has been measured, so that the amount of ice 
delivered to the ocean from each fiord can be approxi 
mately computed. The mcst northern of the large glaciers 
that have been studied by the Danes is that which issues 
from the great fiord of Augpadilartck, near the Danish 
colony of Upernavik. In August this moved toward the 
zea in the center at the rate of ninety-nine feet a day, and 
at the side fifty-five feet. The front edge of this glacier 
was 349 feet high. In April the central part of the giacier 
only moved thirty-three feetaday. It is estimated that 
Augpadlartok fiord yields annually a piece of ice at least 
four miles long, two miles wide, and from 600 to 1,000 feet 
thick. The flord of Jakobshavn annually sends into the 
sea a piece of ice about two miles wide, over three miles 
long, and from 800 to 1,000 feet thick. The ice yield of 
Torsukatak is about four miles wide, one or two miles 
long, according to the swiftness of movement at various 
seasons of the year, and from 600 to 800 feet thick 





CHINAMEN FROM CANADA.—A request recently reached 
the Canadian customs department from Washington that 
steps be taken to prevent the migration of Chinese from 
Cauada to the United States. The department answered 
that it had no power to take action of the kind suggested 
Onuce the Celestials pay the poll-tax they are at liberty tu 
come and go the same as any other people in Canada. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


So many Questions are received that the columns of the whole 
paper are not large enough to hold all the answers to them. We 
are theref«re compelled to adhere to these rules: 

1. A‘! ques'ions relating to school management or work will be 
answered on this page or by letter. 2. All questions that can be 
answered by reference to an ordinary text-book or dictionary mv st 
be ruled out, and all anonymous communications rejected. The 
nan es of persons sending letters will be withheld if requested. 








FROM A FLORIDA EDUCATOR. 


During the last four years I have received many valuable 
hints from the inspiring pages of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
Aud seeing in it many favorable reports from this state, I 
have thought that a brief report from Hillsborough county, 
might be of interest. From a term of three months we 
have gradually advanced to a seven months’ term; which 
is largely due to the progress made by our teachers. Most 
of them read books on teaching; all, both white and 
colored, take the Florida Journal; many are readers of THE 
TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE AND PRACTICAL TEACHER, THE 
ScHooL JOURNAL, and THE TEACHERS’ PROFESSION. They 
are delighted with your papers, and would not do without 
them. 

Texchers are paid according to competency. The exam- 
ination for certificates is conducted by the county super- 
intendent alone. Applicants for third grade certificates 
are required the following year to try for the second grade. 
The second grades sub-divided into three grades—A, B, C, 
so as to encourage advancement. The C grade is equival- 
ent to the state certificate of five years, in this county. 

For the last four years a county training school for 
teachers of two months’ duration each year has been con- 
ducted ; this year it will continue three months. And I 
shall aim to carry out the plan suggested in THE TEACHERS’ 
PROFESSION. 

Each school is supplied with a course of study, prescribed 
by the board of public instructors, together with leading 
teachers of the county, a schedule of studies, and a record 
book. This will bring about uniformity. 

During the first week of the term, teachersare reauired to 
lay out the work for the school year; and at the end of every 
month’s record in the book of records the work accomplish- 
ed during that period. This plan is to do away with the 
old practice of beginning every term with the first page of 
the text-book. The county superintendent carefully ex- 
amines each school and keeps a record of the results, 

It is our aim torun the schools throughout the county 
for both races,eight months, to employ none but thoroughly 
competent teachers, and to pay sufficient salaries to afford 
a livelihood. Thus we hope to secure permanency. 

Fraternally Yours, L. W. BUCHHOLZ. 


1. How can we train the will power and devi lop self-control in 
ourselves and in our pupils? 2. What is there in appearance, man- 
ner, etc., by which we can pick outa teacher? Peoplesay, “I can 
always tell a teacher at sight.” 

to. B. 3. Z 


*, This is discussed at length in psychologies and the 
better class of works on methods of teaching. Will power 
is the result of decided convictions. When those are not 
tempered with reason and judgment it becomes stubborn- 
ness. This isthe reason why mulesarestubborn. Develop 
the habit of looking at things reasonably and the will 
power will take care of itself. 

2. A good teacher has many marks, or “signs he hangs 
out.”” Among them are neatness in dress, quickness in 
apprehension, politeness in manner, mildness in speech, 
decision in language, deference to the views of others, yet 
decision in his own; and good health. He is intelligent in 
reference to current events and confident as to common 
text-book knowledge. He never obtrudes himself upon the 
attention of others, but “ bides his time.” Above all he 
has a good character, and a willingness to help others, and 
do his duty. He never talks about himself unless drawn 
out. 


1 find that one thing that 1s astnng considerable dissatisfaction 
among teachers, is this; A method is planned by some educator. 
The method is declared to be the only and true way and is handed 
down to the teacher to experiment with. If good results are 
brought about by the application of that method, who gets the 
eredit, the originator of the method or the hard working teacher? 
On the other hand, if the plan isa failure the teacher is branded 
with unfitness, ““he doesn’t know how to teach,” etc., etc., ete. 
Again, we need not go back longer than five years ago to 
find that methods of teaching different branches were introduced 
that were declared to be the only and best methods. Teachers 
were = to pass examinations in those methods and now those 
same methods are ridiculed as being impractical, abominable, 
fruitless, etc., and the teacher is blamed in the greatest measure 
for the failure. Itstrikes me that an intellisent teacher will study 
the methods that are suggested by our educators and revise them 
to such an extent as will in his judgment do the best work. The 
methods must be arranged in accordance with the nature and dis- 
position of the pupil and the pupil must be arranged as far as 
possible with the method. T would like to hear some thoroughly 
experienced teacher express his views on these — > 

. J. RIxTon. 


This letter contains a good deal of common sense. No 
one person can claim the credit of originating any special 
way of doing anything. Pestalozzi was not an original 
originator; only his applications, spirit, and nature were 
new. Froebel stood upon Pestalozzi’s shoulders and saw 
further than his master. Al of the great leaders are 
adaptors, not creators. Those who read ways of teach- 
ing must have common sense, and discount any and all 
who trumpet their special ways;as original and final. 


THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 








MISS JENNY B. MERRILL. 


Miss Jenny B. Merrill has been for many years in the 
front rank of the teaching profession in New York City. 
She was educated in the New York schools, entering the 
primary department of grammar school No. 11, and 
graduating from No. 56 just before the old supple- 
mentary grades were abolished. She then entered the 
newly established normal college, from which she grad- 
uated in 1871 leading her class, and receiving the same 
year an appointment as critic-teacher in the training 
department of the college. While filling this pusition. 
she became interested in kindergarten methods, and 
studied with Madam Kraus-Boelte, graduating from her 
training class in 1875. 

Miss Merrill then bent her energies toward the estab- 
lishmentof a kindergarten department in the college, and 
was appointed kindergartner in 1878 thus becoming the 
first teacher of the first public kindergarten in New York 
City. 

A year later she was transferred to the department of 
pedagogy, a position which she still holds. She left the 
kindergarten with regret, but has always continued to be 
an ardent advocate of the system, endeavoring to spread 
its principles by means of her large college classes, and 
also lecturing at home and abroad in its behalf. 

She is at present a member of the board of managers 
of the New York Free kindergarten Association, and a 
member of the kindergarten committee of the Associate 
Alumne of the Normal college. She was president of 
the Associate Alumnez in 1876, and in the annual address 
especially commended the kindergarten to the Centen- 
nial class. 

In 1880 Miss Merrill was sent to London as a delegate 
to the Sunday school centenary having acquired at that 
time a national reputation as a leader of normal classes 
at Sunday school institutes, and as a writer of Bible 
stories and lessons for little children. She read a paper 
while in London, on “ The Education of Teachers for 
Their Work,” which was received with enthusiasm and 
gained for her many friends across the water. 

While concentrating her efforts mainly upon primary 
education, she has not failed to appreciate that ‘‘ the one 
source of vitality in an educational system is at the top 
and not at the bottom.” Consequently when the bill 
advancing the rank of the Normal college was before 
Governor Hill, she was one of those chosen by her asso- 
ciates to present a plea in favor of the higher education 
of girls at the public expense. 

Abreast of the times in normal work, always ready to 
advance, never clinging to the old because it is old, nor 
changing to the new because itis new, ready to adopt all 
that will tend to make the best teachers of those com- 
mitted to her care, she is a worthy example of the best 
class of teachers our American training has produced. 

THE last legislature of Kentucky passed a law taxing 
her railroads in the interest of her schools. In Iowa, 
New Jersey, and Ohio, school boards are authorized to 
purchese text-books and loan them to pupils attending 
their schools. For the purpose of getting cheaper school 
books Massachusetts has created ‘a commission which 
will advise as to selection of books for schools and libra- 
ries. Looking towards the better protection of scholars, 





New York demands fire escapes on all buildings more 








than two stories high. Truant schools are maintaineg 
in each county of Massachusetts, and both this state anq 
Ohio have stringent compulsory education laws. The 
old states set examples for the newer states to follow, 
New York being more generally imitated than the Ney 
England states. The school laws and practices of the 
Dakotas, Washington, and Utah are clearly modeled 
after the educational provisions of the Empire state, 





UNIVERSITY EXTENSION in England has two hundred 
and fifty centers, at which points over 40,000 persons 
availed themselves of the lectures that were given during 
1889. The universities of Oxford, Cambridge. and Vic. 
toria, are actively engaged in ‘‘ Extension” work. They 
have a head: ffice in charge of men who give their entire 
time to the management of the scheme. They make 
out the list of subjects in history, economics, literature, 
and science, with the names of the lecturers, and send 
them to the various local centers. These local centers 
select favorite lecturers from the list furnished, and 
make a writien application for them, which is granted 
so far as it is possible to avoid conflictions. 

The lectures are of an hour's length and are usually 
illustrated, often by the use of the magic lantern. Ques- 
tions pertinent to each subject are given out, and it is 
expected that the answers be written and submitted to 
the lecturer. At the end of the course, examinations are 
given, and to such as reach a satisfactory percentage, 
certificates are awarded. To the best students honcrs 
are accorded. These local centers are generally organ- 
ized by some one who wishes to secure the benefit of the 
Extension movement to his town. A committee is 
formed and a secretary appointed. Then the few who 
are interested begin to enlist the sympathies of others 
and when enough money is assured for the lecturer, the 
center is ready for active work. The results of Univer- 
sity Extension tend to strengthen the work of the com- 
mon and higher schools ; to unite and systematize the 
benefits resulting from livraries and mechanics’ ins! itutes, 
and to render more effective the individual efforts of 
such as avail themselves of its course of study. 

THE Leeds, England, school board asks for £1,600 of 
the grant made to the county council for technical edu- 
cation, and proposes to utilize it by allotting £700 for 
additional teachers in technical and manual instruction ; 
£300 for additional teachers for commercial subjects. 

THE simple announcement that the president expects 
to travel 9,000 miles in thirty days without hurry or 
worry, tells a wonderful story of modern civilization. 

THE London Schoolmaster Links that we are certainly 
progressing, and says that ‘‘the necessity for highly 
trained teachers is now so generally recognized that 
we find, in one case at least, as high a standard oi 
attainmeut as the passing of the Fourth Standard in- 
sisted upon, as well as the ability to milk sixteen cows. 
This we gather from the following advertisement which 
appeared in the Western Gazette of Friday, 20th inst. : 
ce YouNG WOMAN WANTED immediately to teach three 

children (must have passed the Fourth Standard) and 
help in milking. Sixteen cows. Good references.—W. Martin. 
Hightown, Ringwood.’ ”’ 

This is matched in France where the following advei- 
tisement appeared : ‘“‘A governess—with diploma—wou!d 
like to accompany a musical lady to the country and on 
the piano.” Here is another: ‘‘Wanted—A French 
nurse who loves children of three, five, and eight years." 
And here is the queerest: *‘ Wanted—A professor tv 
come twice a week to the house of a noble family in 
order to reform the pronunciation of a parrot.” 





THE commissioners of the State Negro college have 
decided to locate at Savannah, having a large tract o! 
land in the suburbs and $15,000. 





MINNESOTA has arranged a series of spring institutes— 
one for each county. Competent leaders have been 
engaged and much good will result. A list of the meet- 
ings may be had by teachers interested, by applying to 
the department of public instruction, Saint Pau!, Minn. 

THE Lansing, Michigan, schools have decided to charge 
an admission fee of ten cents to the graduating exercise>. 
Such a move may be effective in keeping away maby 
who are not directly interested, at the same time insur- 
ing comfort for such as do attend. 





In the death of Supt.'E. M. Russell, of Battle Creek, 
Michigan, teachers lose an earnest, active feliow-worker 
and friend. 
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Tae ‘‘ Fortschritt” society, of Belgium, furnishes 
indigent pupils a nutritious beef and pea soup—a pint 
each per day. It is a good way to get a hungry child in 
a condition to study. 





Ix Italy but $109,000 was provided for school pur- 

jes in 1880. Eight years latter the amount was 
38,000,000. This is progress of which all lovers of edu- 
cation may be proud. 


ScHOOL boys and girls in Zurich play under the super- 
vision of their teachers Saturday afternoons. 

Prussia has 200 co-operative teachers’ societies with 
an aggregate capital of 3,000,000 marks. 





Tue Plattsburgh, N. Y., high school has a course of 
study preparatory to business. It includes stenography, 
typewriting. bookkeeping, commercial correspondence, 
commercial law, commercial arithmetic, business forms, 


etc 





Ir is estimated that 15,000 teachers will attend the 
July convention at Toronto. Supt. Draper expects 3,000 
New York teachers to be there. 





Aurora, Mo., is to have a private normal training 
school and business college. 

Miss Ipa Davis, of Nevada, Mo., is a candidate for 
the office of school commissioner. 

A PRIZE of $1,000 has been awarded to Miss Hayden, of 
Boston, for the best design of ‘‘ The Women’s Building.” 
for the Columbian Exposition. Miss Hayden is a grad- 
uate from the Mass. Institute of Technology. 





PHILADELPHIA citizens recently tendered a reception 
to Marmaduke Watson, who has taught in that city for 
fifty-four years. 

THE Texas Teachers’ Reading Circle 1s at work upon 
Hawthorne’s Marble Faun, and Hewitt’s Pedagogy. 
Diplomas will be given by the board of directors to such 
as complete the prescribed course. 


GERMAN schools have no debating clubs, no college 
papers, and the common American athletic games are 
unknown. 

THE Indian boys and girls attending school at Carlisle, 
Pa., have $11,000 on deposit in the banks of that city. 





NorTH MINNEAPOLIS has just completed a new high 
school building. It is reported that the attendance has 
increased in a brief period from 450 to 1,400. 


Ir is gratifying to notice the number of well edited 
school papers. The Plattsburgh, N. Y., boys and those 
of the Sullivant school, Columbus, O., have each a bright, 
newsy organ. Is not this one very good way of holding 
boys together, as well as an effective method of giving 
practical instruction ? 





THE Teachers’ Institute, of Pittsburgh, Pa., a perman- 
ent organization, publishes an interesting ‘‘ Monthly 
Review.” 


CHILDREN suffering from chronic catarrh are denied 
admission to the public schools in Michigan. 
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NEW YORK CITY. 





THE Free Kindergarten at 340 Cherry street was es- 
tablished under its present supervision, nearly two years 
ago. with sixty children, ranging in age from 8 to5 
years. The time has passed happily for the children and 
many assurances of interest have cheered their teachers 
and friends. During the first year the labors of Mrs. 
Davis, the principa], and the other kindergartners, were 
lightened by the assistance rendered by the young ladies 
of Miss Haven’s normal class, at the kindergarten of the 
Workingman’s school. A lunch of bread and milk is 
served daily, and, in order to encourage a spirit of inde- 
pendence, parents are asked to contribute one cent each 
day toward the expense of the lunch. ' Mrs. Shainwald, 
treasurer of the committee supporting the kindergarten, 
in her report, truly speaks of the work as “ preventive.” 
Its value is incalculable to the children of a neighborhood 
so notorious in the annals of crime. 





HEREAFTER $750 will be the minimum salary paid to 
New York City teachers. 





DURING the year 1890, the city of New York spent $5,- 
888,364, for free school education, $3,041,000 of which was 
paid to teachers. 





THE schools of New York City have truancy depart- 
ments supervised by twelve agents. During the year 1889 
they made 535 arrests a decrease of 168 in four years. 
This would seem to indicate the beneficial influence of 
the department. 





EDUCATIONAL 

National Association, Toronto, Ontario, Canada, July 14, 15 
and 16. ; 

Florida State Association, Tampa, March 11. 

American Institute, Bethlehem, N. H., July 6. and 7. 

Pennsylvania State, Bedford, July 7 to 9. 

Teachers’ Assembly, Morehead City, June 16. 

Southern Teachers’ Assoc’n., Chattanooga, Tenn., July 7 and 8. 

Georgia State Association, Brunswick, April 28-May 1. 

New York State Association, Saratoga, July 7-9. 

Alabama State Association, April. 

Southern Illinois Association, Mt. Vernon, Aug. 25. 

Business Educators’ Association of America, Chautauqua, N.Y., 
July 14-24. 

Northwestern Teachers’ Associaticn, Lake Geneva, Wis,, July 
1, 2, 3, and 4. 


ASSOCIATIONS. 





SUMMER S“HOOLS. 

National Summer School, Glens Falls, N. Y., July 21, three 
weeks. 

Martha's Vineyard Summer Institute, begins July 13. 

Amberst Summer School, July 7-August 10. 

Western Summer Schoo] of Kindergarten and Primary Methods, 
La Porte, Ind. Courses begin June 15 and 20. 

Alfred Hall Summer School of English, French, and German, 
Prudence Island, R. I. 

National School of Elocution and Oratory, Thousand Island 
Park, N.Y. July 6-August 14. 

Indiana Summer School of Methods, Indiana, Pa. 
weeks. 

Summer School of Languages, Asbury Park, N.J., and Chicago 
Mi. 

C. E. Holt’s Normal Music School, Lexington, Mass., August 4- 
26. 


July 3, three 





Scrofula, Salt rheum and a!! troubles caused by impure blood 
are cured by Hood's Sarsaparilla. 





A GOOD CYCLOPEDIA. 


A Cyclopaedia for 








“The COLUMBIAN CYCLOPEDIA seems 
tome to strike a happy medium between | 
the loose, superficial works and the too| 
elaborate and profound ones, which few are | 
competent or desirious of using. 


Every Subscriber. 





Read Carefully of 
this Great Ojfer. 








Most of 
the larger general cyclopedias are over- 
loaded with a mass of technical science and 
official detail that is embarassing and use- | 
les: to ocdiuary readers. The COLUMBIAN 
iseminently practi al, sufficiently full, and t 


caretully compiled, well got up, convenient 
in form and extent. remarkably cheap, and, | 
as I should judge, admirably adapted to} 
families and general consultation. I think | 
that if properly presented to the public it | 
will have a very wide sale, and be av ex- | 
work. 





eceedingly aseful 





An Unabridged Dictionary of Language and a Cyclopedia of Universal Know- 


room tn the market furs Cyclopedia ike | ledge in one ; 32 volumes ; 25,000 pages ; 7,0OO illustrations, Cloth binding, per set, $25,00; 
this, whic o ‘ vise yan- 
tage of being on eucelient Dictionary ef the | half-seal, per set, $35,00. 


Evglish Langu.+ge.’’—Prof. JAME STRONG | 
S.T.D., Editor of MeClintock & Strong's Cy- , 


We have secured the exclusive control of this magnificent work for the teachers and school 


clopedia of Biblical and Theological Liter- | officers for the U Ss and Canada 


ature. 





The Columbian Revolving Book Case. 
14 inches square, 
18 inches high ; 
holds complete set 
of the Columbian 
Cyclopedia, 32 vols. 
nearly 26,000 
pages. Price of the 
case, $2.50; sold 
with Cyclopedia, 
$2.00, or given 
Sree to those paying 
at once, in full for the 
Cyclopedia—prices, 
$25.00 to 

i $35.00 a set. 



























Don't fail to in- 
m= clude this beautiful 
_ ~~ book-case with your 
~~ order, 


It is generally conceded to be the best cyclopedia for general use. 
In every issue for several weeks we shall explain in detail the 
reasons why this cyclopedia is the best for teachers. 

We expect orders for at least 5000 sets, Every subscriber to 
a set will have included THE ScHOOL JOURNAL for one year. 


OUR GREAT OFFER. 


cash and a further payment of $20.00 in 76 monthly installments of 

5 0 $1.25 each will secure immediately by express, volumes 1 to 16, 

a in cloth binding, the remaining volumes being delivered as the 

installments are paid; or a first payment of $7.00 and monthly in- 

stallments of $1.75 each will secure the same in half-seal binding. 22 volumes 
are now ready. 

We give a cut of an elegant antique oak revolving case that just holds the 82 
volumes. We advise every subscriber to send enough money to have all these 
22 volumes and case come by freight in one shipment and thus save expense of send- 
ing single volumes, 


A SAMPLE VOLUME 


of cloth edition for only 76 cents, postpaid. Sample pages free. Sample volume 
can be returned if not wanted. Subscription blanks and specimen pages free on ap- 
plication. Special offer to clubs of 4 sets. 


EF. L. KELLOGG & CO., 











25 Clinton Place, NEW YORK. 185 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO ILL. 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. — 


NEW BOOKS. 


PRIMITIVE FoLK. Studies in Comparative Ethnology. 
By Elie Reclus, New York : Scribner & Welford. 336 
pp. $1.25. 

Of late years much more attention has been paid to 
the subject of ethnology than ever before. Matters that 
were formerly thought unworthy of attention are now 
investigated thoroughly and minutely,by scientific minds 
who look upon manners, customs, faiths, and religions ina 
very different way from those who are not trained to 
generalize and to classify. As a result of these studies 
many discoveries of the relations of races to each other 
have been made, and many more will be, as the investi- 
gations are yet in a comparatively early stage. Much 
light is also thrown on the development of language and 
the useful arts. The author has made mentionno w and 
again of many absurd and barbarous practices, but has 
not laid stress on them, because foolishness is exceedingly 
tedious, and cruelty soon provokes disgust. The opening 
chapters treat of the Easterh Inoits—hyperborean hunt- 
ers and fishers and the Western Inoits, giving many of 
their peculiarities and describing their treatment by civ- 
ilized men. Chapter III. relates to the Apaches and 
chapter IV. to that singular people of India, the Nairs, 
In chapter V. we have a long account of the mountain- 
eers-of the Neilgherries or Blue mountains, near the 
extremity of the Indian peninsula ; while chapter VI. 
treats of the Kolarians of Bengal, and human sacrifices 
among the Khonds. The volume is not only very interes- 
ting, but a valuable addition to this branch of science. 





La CANNE DE JONC OU VIE ET LA Mort pu CAPITAINE 

RENAULD. Par Alfred de Vigny. With notes and 

rammatical appendices, by V. J. T. Spires, M. A. 
oston: D. C. Heath & Co, 220 pp. 40 cents. 

The publishers have done well to present this popular 
work in so cheap and convenient a form. De Vigny 
ranks very high among French authors, and the story 
will no doubt prove both entertaining and profitable 
reading. Nearly one hundred pages of the book are de- 
voted to the notes, which were prepared with great care 
and thoroughness, and answer all questions the student 
is likely to raise in his reading. 


HEGEL’s Locic. A Book on the Genesis of the Cat- 
egories of the mind. A Critical Exposition. By 
William T. Harris, LL.D., U. S. Commissioner of 
Education. Chicago: 8. C. Griggs & Co, 1890. 403 pages. 
$1.50. 

It is a witty remark that but on man ever lived who 
fully understood Hegel and he died without making 
anybody else understand his knowledge. Dr. Harris 
is probably the one man in this country who has made 
Hegel’s Logic a study of years, and he is alive and fully 
able to make all who have logical minds know what he 
knows, as this volume fully proves. It is a fact that, 
notwithstanding his mysticism, Hegel did more than any 
man of modern times to popularize metaphysical thought, 
although he wrote a great deal too deep for ordinary minds 
tocomprebend, His logic was a discussion of the genesis 
of the categories of the mind and must be regarded as 
objective laws of being, as well as subjective forms of 
knowing. He was the first to unite the Greek ontological 
results with German psychological results. All of this 
Dr. Harris shows. He alsoexplains that when Schelling 
deserted Hegel’s doctrine that Absolute Reason is the 
identity of nature and mind, and adopted the view that 
the absolute is an empty infinite, devoid of the charac- 
teristics of mind and nature, Hegel separated from him, 
and continued to hold the doctrine of Reason as Absolute. 
Those who are interested in the discussions of these 
questions will find this book exactly suited to their minds, 
Not a better one has appeared for those who have 
psychological and metaphysical tastes. 


LONGMANS’ PRIMARY SCHOOL GRAMMAR. New Edition. 
By David Salmon. New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co., 1891. 124pp. 35 cents. 


The old plan of teaching grammar was to give a defini- 
tion or a rule and then the examples. In this little book 
the method is inductive ; there 1s so little rule and defini- 
tion learning and so much practical work that it seems 
as theugh very young pupils might be interested in the 
study. For instance, a sentence is given and the pupil 
asked to point out all the names of persons and things. 
instead of a definition of a conjunction several sentences 
are presented and the pupil asked to give the joining 
words; and it is not until he obtains a clear idea that 
nouns are names of things and that conjunctions con- 
nect, that the words noun and conjunction are used. In 
parsing, the same plan is followed up, and then to test 
the child’s knowledge, sentences are given with blanks 
to fillin. One of the best features are the summaries in 
heavy type in which a few important definitions are set 
forth briefly and clearly. The notes at the end of the 
book give some important suggestions to the teacher. 
With the aid of this book the pupils ought to get an 
agreeable start in this usually dry study. 


THE Best LETTERS OF LORD CHESTERFIELD. By Philip 
Dormer Stanhope, earl of Chesterfield. Edited, with 
an introduction, by Edward Gilpin Johnson. Chicago : 
A. C. McClurg & Co. 302 pp. $1.00. : 
The productions of a man whose name has become a 

synonym for pleasing manners will certainly be wel- 

med in the ‘‘ Laurel Crowned” series, The letters 
included in this volume were written to his son and to 
his godson. Chesterfield’s letters bear in many particu- 
lars the impress of an immoral age, and for that reason 
many parts have been expunged, It is believed that 


nothing objectionable will be found in this volume, and 
we are sure that all will be pleased with the graceful, 
oy style and the wit, vivacity, and practical wisdom 
of the man of the world. The introduction briefly gives 
a just estimate of Chesterfield as a manand of theage in 
which he lived. 


ON THE STRUCTURE AND DISTRIBUTION OF CORAL 
REEFS. By Charles Darwin. Edited, with an intro- 
duction and notes, by Joseph W. Williams. 278 pp. 
London: Walter Scott; New York : A. Lovell & Co., 3 
East 14th street. 40 cents. 


Students of science will be grateful to the publishers 
for giving in the ‘‘Camelot Series” this work of Dar- 
win. Whatever subject he undertook was investigated 
with great thoroughness. The observations contained in 
this volume were made by the great scientist during the 
voyage of H. M. 8. Beagle a were published first in 
1842. Of course there has been considerable advance in 
science since then, and the other theories in regard to 
the formation of coral reefs that have been maintained 
are well set forth in the mtroduction. A valuable fea- 
ture of this volume is the large map showing the location 
of atolls or lagoon islands, barrier reefs, fringing reefs, 
and active volcanoes. The many illustrations, some of 
them colored, are a great assistance in understanding 
the subjects. The appendix contains a detailed descrip- 
tion of the reefs and islands shown im plate V. The 
book is well bound and well printed, on good paper. 


SKELETON ESSAYS; OR AUTHORSHIP IN OUTLINE. By 
Christol Ogden. New York: Dick & Fitzgerald, 18 
Ann street. 253 pp. Paper, 50 cents; boards, 75 
cents. 

This book was prepared to aid those who have consid- 
erable ability in a literary way, but who have not been 
systematically trained to essay writing. A great deal of 
matter is given, on a large number of themes, which is 
intended to be used by the essay writer in connection 
with his own thoughts. To those who are earnestly 
a to become good writers the book may be a great 
help. 


TENNYSON’S THE COMIMG OF ARTHUR AND THE PASSING 
OF ARTHUR. With introductions and notes, by J. F. 
Rowe, M.A. London and New York: Macmillan & 
Co., 1891. 76 pp. 40 cents. 


The Idylls from which these two selections are made, 
have won and retain a popularity which such high liter- 
ary workmanship deserves. This volume contains a 
criticism of Tennyson’s writings, showing how he re- 
flects the thought of his age. The *‘ Introduction to the 
Idylls of the King” shows the plan and purpose of the 
work. The notes cover more than forty pages, and were 
prepared with extraordinary care. 


Livy. Books XXI anp XXII. Edited on the basis of 
Wolfflen’s edition, with introduction and notes, by 
John K. Lord, A.M. Boston and New York: I.each, 
Shewell & Sanborn, 1891. 388 pp. $1.20. 


These handsome volumes of the ‘‘ Students’ Series of 
Latin Classics” are meeting a demand for text-books 
suited to the methods of the day, as is shown by their 
large sale. This edition of Livy is based upon Prof. 
Wolfflin’s third edition of the twenty-first book—revised 
by Luterbacher—and his second edition of the twenty- 
second book. The notes of the Hannibalic war have 
been adapted to the needs of our college students. Now- 
adays the study of maps in connection with history is 
considered a necessity, and this has been provided for in 
the maps of Lake Trasumennus, the Alps, and the field 
of Cannae. The introduction presents an estimate of 
Livy as a historian, and then follows a somewhat ex- 
tended account of the relations between Rome and 
Carthage. The notes cover somewhat more than half of 
the book, and solve all difficulties that are likely to arise. 
They are followed by an excellent index. The book is 
tasty typographically, and the cloth binding attractive 
and substantial. 


LESSONS IN ASTRONOMY, INCLUDING URANOGRAPHY. A 
brief introductory course without mathematics for 
use in schools and seminaries. By Charles A. Young, 
Ph.D., LL.D., Boston: Ginn & Co., 1891. 357 pp. 


The author of this astronomy is professor of the science 
in Princeton, aud his high reputation as an author, 
teacher, and investigator is a sufficient recommendation 
of any work from his hands. ‘ Lessons in Astronomy” 
was prepared to meet the wants of certain classes of 
schools which find the author’s “Elements of Astro- 
nomy” rather too extended and mathematical to suit 
their course and pupils. It has been simplified,condensed, 
and rearranged tosuit a less advanced class of stu- 
dents. The greatest change from the larger work has 
been in bringing uranography or *‘constellation-tracing,” 
into the body of the text. It is placed near the begin- 
ning to accord with the principle that those whose minds 
are not matured succeed best in mastering a subject by 
beginning with what is concrete. Brief notes on the 
mythology of the constellations have been added for 
the benefit of those who are not likely to become ac- 
quainted with classical literature. Great pains have 
been taken not to sacrifice accuracy to brevity, and to 
include in the book all the most important of the latest 
discoveries. In the appendix are di 
omical instruments, and considerable matter intended 
for the use of teachers and more advanced pupils. Alto- 
gether it will be found one of the most satisfactory 
elementary astronomies to be obtained. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Lee & SHEPARD have issued “ Five Minute Declamations” 
(second part) selected and adapted by Walter K. Fobes. The vari- 


ety is sufficient to meet the need of many teachers who are search- | ang 
ing for fine specimens of eloquence. 





riptions of astron- | Sea, 





Grywy & Co. announce the publication of “ Essential Uses of the 
Moods,” by Robert P. Keep, principal free academy, Norwich 
Conn., revised by John C. Rolfe, professor of Latin, Michigan 
university ; and “The Children’s Primer,” by Mise Ellen M. Cyr 
author of Interstate primer. 


A. Lovett & Co. have in press for immediate publication Alar- 
con’s “E) Final de Norma,” translated by Mrs. Francis J. 4 
Darr. 


Tue SCRIBNERS have just issued a new volume on the famous 
women of the French court, translated from the French of Im- 
bert de Saint Amand. It is entitled ** Marie Louise and the Inva- 
sion of 1814,” and takes the reader from 1814 to Napoleon’s depart- 
ure for Elba. 


Fioop & VINCENT, Meadville, Pa., publish Bishop John H. Vin- 
cent’s little book, “* To Oid Bethlehem,”’ which tells the story of a 
recent visit to the town, and recalls the mention of the place in 
the Scriptures from earliest times until the birth of Christ. 


D. LorHrop Co. have just issued Helen Campbell’s new book. 
It is a life-sketch of Anne Bradstreet, America’s earliest woman 
writer and reformer, 


D. C. Heats & Co., Boston, will publish soon a volume contain 
ing “La Derniere Classe,” “* La Siege de Berlin,” and “ La Mule 
de Pape,” three ingenious stories from the pen of that clever 
writer, Alphonse Daudet, with notes by Prof. Sanderson, of Har- 
vard. 


HARPER & BROTHERS bave just added “The Lost Heiress; a 
Tale of Love, Battle, and Adventure,” by Ernest Glanville, to the 
Franklin Square library. 


HOUGHTON, MEFFLIN & Co. are doing a great work in uplifting 
the literary taste of Americans. Teachers who use the “ River- 
side Literature Series” to teach reading from, rarely find troubie 
in regard to dime novels among the pupils. The boys acquire 
better taste. 


G. P. PutNAm's Sons, New York and London, have in prepara- 
tion a translation of the * Universal History of Literature,” by 
Prof. Gustav Karpeles, of the University of Prague. The Amer- 
ican and English editions will be issued under arrangements with 
the Berlin publishers. 


THE CASSELL PUBLISHING COMPANY have just concluded ar- 
rangements with the distinguished Spanish novelist, B. Perez 
Galdos, by which they become his publishers for all English 
speaking countries. 


MAGAZINES. 


Cassell’s Family Mayazine for Apnil has an attractive frontispiece 
entitled, “Signing the Re r.”’ Mr. Weigall’s story, “* The 
Temptation of Dulce Carruthers,” continues pleasantly from the 
thirteenth to the sixteenth apts. “Famous Naval Figure- 
Head Relics,” “ Suggestions for Fashionable Embroideries,” and 
“ Eyes and No Eyes” are among the illustrated articles. 

The April Quiver is filled with ge | things as regards both 

n and pencil. The number opens with “The Rough Days of 

arch,” a page from the book of nature, which is followed by the 
opening pages of a new serial, “On Stronger Wings,” by Edith 

ter. “ A Spriz of Rosemary ™ is a story in two parts. “ The 
Sandals of the Gospel” is an instructive article, and another one 
that will attract much attention tells the story of the missionary 
work of “ Mackay in Uganda.” Cassell’s is a magazine of hig 
quality. but cheap in pete, intended for home reading. 

The Home Maker edited by Mrs. Croly (Jenny June) has secured 
a well deserved 14 “With the Sheep in California,” by 
Charles Howard Shinn,” is the leading illustrated article in the 
March number. “A Home Study of American Republics” and 
* Art at Home” are also fine illustrated articles. The ** With the 
Housewife” and “Correspondence and Queries” departments 
will be appreciated in many homes. 

The young people always find in St. Nicholas pew of reading 
that is not only wholesome, but pleasant. In the way of maga- 
zine art also it furnishes the best. On opening the April number 
we find for the trontispiece the sweet tace of a child—a nting 
by Adriaen Hannemann, engraved vy T. Johnson. “The Gates on 
Grandfather’s Farm” is a charmingly written and illustrated 
article, by Mary Hallock Foote. Ma t Johnson has a bright 
illustrated poem in the number, “The Mer ought.” “The 
Astrologer’s W)fe Marries, by Tudor Jenks, will delight the young 
folks. There are many other good things the young folks will not 
be slow in finding. - 

Our Little Ones and the Nw tor April bas “ Baby’s Bye- 
Away,” by Murtha B. Banks; ** Where Jackey Found the Rain- 
bow,” by Annie Douglas Bell; ““A Bear Hunt,” by K. D. Kirk- 
patrick, and many other o things. 

The Review of Reviews for April is a well printed and profusely 
illustrated number. The most ing Seoteees are lengthy arti- 
cles on Charlies Bradlaugh and John Wesley. In the abstract of 
leading articles for the month one has a condensed summary of 
the best current literature. The classification of new books is 
very useful for reference. 

The Educational Review for April has the following articles : 
“Art Education in the Public Schools,” by James MacAlister ; 
“The Pedagogic Value of yy by 8. A. Forbes ; “ Recollec- 
tions of Round Hill School,” by rge E. Ellis; “* Adolf Diester- 
weg,” by Henry Cassel ; and “ James ar of supenetens,” 
by J. Mark Baldwin. Addison B. Poland, C. W. Bardeen, L. R. 

lemm, Wi H. Maxwell, and James Cruikshank contribute 
to the discussions. A great variety of things are considered in 
the editorials, reviews, and foreign correspondence. 

Goldthwaite s Geographical Magazine comes to us with a colored 
frontispiece picture showing the Yosemite falls. We have not 
space to mention all the interesting articles in this excellent num- 
ber. Among the most important are “Needed Exploration in 
South America,” by Courtenay De Kalb; ** The Danes in Gréen- 
land,” by John R. Spears; “The Great Basin,” by Jacques W. 
Redway ; and “ Dr. Junker’s Last Explorations.” 

The supplement to Harper’s Weekly for April 15 contained the 
first of a series of 1mportant articles on Australia, by Park Benja- 
min, copiously illustrated from drawings by W. T. Smedley. 

“Miracles and Medicine” is the fruitful subject which Dr. 
Andrew D. White will take up next in his Warfare of Science 
papers in The Popular Science Monthly. May number wil! 
contain the first part of this chapter, telling how tales of miracu- 
lous cures arose and grew in the middie ages, how the early 
progress of medical science was hampered by the jealousy of 
relic-peddlers and theological oracles. 

mer’s Magazine for April marks the ay of the richly 
illustrated series on “ Ocean Steamships” which, it is believed, 
will be as successful as the “ Railway” and “ Electric” series. 
The most competent authorities have been chosen to write ot 
% n Travel,” “ The eg Company,” “ Safety at 
wag ,” and the “ Lines of the World.” Original drawings 
by skilful artasts will illustrate each paper. 





Atlantic City in the Early Spring. 
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SOLD ALL OVER THE WORLD, 


"SMOVGVS6M 4OIS MOA 4H29 Bus 





te THE GREAT ENGLISH REMEVY. § 


BEECHAM’S Pius, 


THIS WONDERFUL MEDICINE FOR ALL 


Bilious 2 Nervous Disorders 


To wHIca 
MEN, WOMEN & CHILDREN 
are Subject, 
is the most marvelous Antidote yet discovered. It is 
the premier Specific for Weak Stomach, Sick 
Headache, Impaired Digestion, 
Constipation, Disordered Liver, 
ete. and is found especially efficacious and remedial by 
FEMALE SUFFERERS, 

Long pre-eminent for EEC HAMS Pil and 
life-giving properties, BEECHAM'’S PILLS 
>! ave an unprecedented SEES and the ee Sale of 

auy Patent Medicine in the World. PRICE, 26 
) CENTS PER BOX, 

a vepened only by THOS. BEECHAM, &§ 
) t. 

Helens, Lancashire, England. B.F. AL LEN €o., 
)ro le —aee +3 “et v nited States, 365 & 367 Canal St., 

10 your druggist does not keep them) 
= wan mall "OEECHAM'S PILLS on receipt of price—dut 


ase mention this publication in ordering. 
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BELLS. 
ames terms free. . this paper. 










MENEELY & OOMPANY, 

WEST TROY, N. Y., BELLS, 
For Churches, Schools, etc., also Chimes 
and Peals. For more than half a century 


san ad fer superiority over all others. 


Teachers’ Manual Series, 


A new series of short essays of lasting 
value on jive educational subjects. 

No, r. 16 . Fitch's ** Art of Questioning.” 

No. 2. }. G. Fitch's “ Art of Securing Attention.” 


No.3. Arthur Sidgwick's ‘On timulus in 
School,” 


No. 4. Charlotte M. Yonge’s ** Practical Work 
in School.” 

No. s. J. G. Fitch's ‘‘ Improvement in the Art of 
Teaching.”’ <A/so a course of Study for Teach- 


ers’ Training Classes. 

No. 6. J. H. Gladstone's *“‘ Object Teaching.”’ 

No. 7. Huntington's “ Unconscious Tuition.” 

No. 8. Hughes’ “ How to Keep Order.’ 

No. 9. Quick's * How to Train the Memory.” 

No, 10. offmann’ s * Kindergarten Gifts.” 

No. 11. Butler’s “ Argument for Menual Train- 
ing."’ 

No. 12, Groff’s ‘‘ School Hygiene,” 

No. 13. McMurry's * How to Conduct the Reci- 
tation.” 

No, 14. Carter's ‘Artificial Stupidity in School.” 


¢2” T hese littie books contain from 35 to 69 pp. 
each, neatly bound in tasteful paper cover. Price 
15 cents each: to teachers, postpaid, 13 cents. Entire 
set ‘cut this out and aend with order, only $1.50. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


The “ Unique” Pencil Sharpener. 


The only reliable, durable pencil shar- 
pener at a reasonable price. Thousands 
used in schools. Invented by a school 
principal. Light, simple, small. Sharpens 
lead or slate pencils. Send for descriptive 
circulars and testimonials. Price, $1.50; 








by mail 10 cents extra. 


E.L. KELLOGG &CO., Manufacturers, | 


NEW YORK and CHICAGO 


WILHELMV'S STUDENTS’ CALENDAR 


is an invaluable book for teachers be- 
cause it gives a short compact biography 
of some great man who was born or died 
on each day of the year. 
used as a basis for talks to scholars each 
morning or on Fridays. Price 30 cts; to 
teachers, 24 cts.; by mail, 3 cts. extra. 


E. L. KELLOGG a4 CO., Publishers, | 





These can be 





NEW YORK and CHICAGO. 


@ y) 





regal ee dy 
BISHOP JOHN H. VINCENT, Chancellor of the Chautauqua Literary and Scientitic Circle, writes 
*I tully endorse your system as sound in Philosophy, and pracucai to the highest degree.” 


REV. JESSE L. HUELBUT, D.D.. Principal of the Chautauqua Literary and Scienutfic Circle, writes 


*{ have been working on your plan, and have committed to memory five of St. Paul's episties- 


Ephesians, Philippians, Colossians, First and Second Timothy. All Gt these | can pow repeat, 
and often do repeat. 1 find that I can now commit SEVEN OR EIGHT VERSES IN LESS TIME THAN 
TWO VERSES WOULD REQUIRE WHEN I BEGAN.” 
SUPT. E. W. WEAVER, Secretary of “The Library of Education,” Cincinnati, writes 
rhe simplicity of the method and helpiulness of its suggestions are wondertul. It should be 
read and studied by every teacher.” 


Particulars on application. Specimen Pages and Address on Receipt of Ten Cents. 


JAS. P. DOWNS, Publisher, (Room G.) 243 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
PROF. LOISETTE’S NEW MEMORY BOOKS. 





Exhaustive Criticisms on two Recent Memory Systems will be ready about April ist. Price $1.00 each 
$1.%) for both 

Without reference to the Systems criticised, these Scientific and Practical Discussions will prove to be of 
the greatest advantage to Teachers, Students and all who wish to improve their memories All the great 
prac tical questions about Memory are here treated in plain language from a Psychological standpoint, with 
humerous illustrations. Modern Education demands extraordinary reinforcement of Memory and Attention 
Intending buyers of a Memory System will do well to first read one or both of these wo rks the substance of 
which can be found nowhere else 

Tables of Contents of both works sent only to those who forward a stamped directed envelop: 


Also Prospectus POST FREE Of the Loisettian Art of Never Forgetting 
Address Prof. LOISETTE, 237 Fifth Avenue, New York 
The genial publisher of this paper insists that it will pay 
us to advertise in it. Wedoubt it. Now if you don't write at 
once we shall feel sure that it does not pay and he will be dis- 





appointed. 

You have School Books in abundance. 
all? Why not send such as are not needed to us in ex- 
change for other School or Miscellaneous Books, 
Stationery, School Supplies or Cash? Send for * List 
of Books wanted” (Form No. 106) and terms of exchange. Our 
terms are equitable; our methods are honorable ; 
Ask your confreres. 


WILL IT PAY? 
WHY NOT! 





Do you need 








our deal- 
ings are satisfactory. 


C. M. BARNES, 75-77 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 


By the way, if you are interested in Drawing, send 50 cents for a sample set of 
our Halmes New Drawing Series, and Manval, 


SCHOOL BOOKS SBOUCHT. 


I solicit consignments of School and College Text-Books in any quantity and in any condition 
Prompt and liberal settlements have made this house the popular medium among teachers every 











where through which to affect clearances of supertious School Books. My facilities tor handling 
these books are unequaled. Any Publisher or Banker can give )ou information as to my financial 
ee sponsibility. 


'D. A. ALLEN, 106 and 108 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 








Shoot 


A cough or cold 


is a spy 


has. stealthily 
come inside the 


of health 


and is there to 


lines 


constitution which 
spy reports it to the enemy on the outside. 


winter climate. 


as the 
Consumption, 


their taking cold. 


which 


weapon. 
Scrofula, 
Diseases (specially in Children). 
Palatable as Milk. 


discover some 


is guarding your 





the Spy. 


vulnerable 


well-being. 
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point in the fortification of the 
That 


The enemy 


pr int discovered the 


is the changeable 


If the cold gets in, look out for an attack at the weak point. 


To avoid this, shoot the spy, kill the cold, using SCOTT’S EMULSION 


of pure Norwegian Cod Liver Oil and Hypophosphites of Lime and Soda 


It is an expert cold 


General Debilty, 





slayer, and fortifies the system against 
and all Anaemic and Wasting 


Especially helpful for children to prevent 





SPECIAL.—Scott’s Emulsion is non secret, and is prescribed by the Med- 
ical Profession all over the world, because its ingredients are scientifically 
combined in such a manner as to greatly increase their remedia! value. 


Emulsion is put up in salmon-colored wrappers. 
Prepared only by Scot & Bown, 
All Drugg#st« 


| CAUTION.—Scott + 
Be sure anc get the genuine 
| Manufacturing Chemisis, New York 
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What is Catarrh 


Catarrh is generally understood to mean inflam- 
mation of the mucous membrane of the head. It 
originates in a cold, or succession of colds, com- 
bined with impure blood. Flow from the nose, 
tickling in the throat, offensive breath, pain over 
and between the eyes, ringing and bursting noises 
in the ears, are the more common symptoms. 
Catarrh is cured by Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which 
strikes directly at its cause by removing all im- 
purities from the blood, building up the diseased 
tissues and giving healthy tone to the whole 
system. N. B. Be sure to get 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; sixfor 5. Prepared only 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 

















for schools. We supply 
the very best U. S. Govt 
Bunting Flags at the low- 
est prices. Send for our 
Flag Catalogue which will 
tell you all about it. 


G. W. SIMMONS & CO., 
Oak Hall, BOSTON, MASS. 


THE CORRECT THING 


We mean by this that we can furnish 





you the very latest and most correct 
styles of engraving for Wedding In- 
vitations, Visiting Cards, Ete. Jf 
you would like to have the very finest 
quality of work at reasonable prices, 
send at once for samples of our vari- 
ous styles of engraving. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


A box of Excellent Paper containing 
Five Quires and Five Packs (120 sheets 
and 125 envelopes,) Smooth or Linen 
Finish. 
Octavo Size, - - 
Commercial Size, - 


75 cents. 
$1.00. 


Sent prepaid to any address for 25 
cents additional, 


CHARLES SCRIBNERS SONS, 
NEW YORK. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL, 


Broadway and Eleventh St., NEW YORK. 
(Opposite the American Book Company.) 
EURUPEAN PLAN, 

During the past year the St. Denis has been en- 
ed by 2 new and elegant addition which more 
than doubles its former capacity. Teachers and 
school officers can obtain pleasant rooms for 
one dollar per day and upwards. Within a radi- 
ous ot a few blocks from the Hotel are ail the 
Educational publishers of the city. The Ameri- 
can Book Company, the largest Educational Pub- 
lishers in the world are directly opposite the 
Hotel, The well-known Taylor's Restaurant is 
connected with the St. Denis. Prices are very 
moderate. WILLIAM TAYLOR, Proprietor. 








N.Y. Educationai Bureau, 
265 Clinton Place, NEW YORK, 

All the facilities of the propnetors for reaching 
principals and school officers are ay at the 
disposal of those who register with us. Send 
etamp for new registration blanks and circulars. 


BE. L. KELLOGG & CO., Propnetors, 
a KL Manager. 


° Ga, 





THE PUBLISHERS’ DEsk. 


The pestilence that walketh at noonday 
warns us that life is uncertain. The wise 
man insures; the wisest man carefully 
investigates the affairs of the company on 
which he relies. The Massachusetts 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., of Springfield, 
Mass., does a business that has brought its 
liabilities up to ten million dollars, yet its 
surplus overtops them by nearly a cool 
million. If you will write your name, 
date of birth, and address, in the blank 
form given in another column, and send it 
to the company, they will take pleasure in 
showing you a statement of the exact val- 
ues in cash and paid-up insurance which 
would appear in a policy issued at your 
age. 


The addition recently made to the St. 
Denis hotel doubles its capacity and 
places it in the front rank among the first- 
class hotels of New York. Being in the 
center of the book trade, opposite the 
American Book Company and within two 
or three blocks of nearly all the promi- 
nent book publishers, it is a most desirable 
location for teachers and educational - 
ple. The rates are decidedly censenelay 
a comfortable room can be obtained for 
one dollar per day and upward, according 
to sizeand location, and the widely-known 
Taylor restaurant connected with the 
hotel, gives the best of service on the 
European plan. 


The following speaks for itself : 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Bureau of Education, Washington, D.C. 
H. H. Unz, Esq.—Vice President ‘“ National 
Type Writer Co., 715-19 Arch St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Dear Sir :—In reply to your question regarding 
the value of stenography and type-writing in the 
education of young people, I beg leave to say 
that the value of these arts is unquestionable. 
Our cultivation is coming to be more and more a 
city civilization. Cities are the centers of com- 
merce and manufacturing enterprises. The 
directive power in these two departments of hu- 
man incustry is exe:ted by means of correspond- 
ence for the most part. Stenography saves the 
time of the director, and type-writing ensures 
the accuracy and intelligibility of the directions 
and business combinations and pur s. From 
year to year the sphere of the stenographer and 
type-writer is extended. There no question 
that, other things being equal, the addition of sten- 
ography and type-writing to the educatiwn of 
young people, increases very materially their 
chances of making a livelihood. Iam, 

Very respecttully yours, 
w. HARRIS, 
United States Commissioner of Education. 


Mrs. Rebecca 8S. Pollard, author of Pol- 
lard’s Synthetic Method of teaching read- 
ing and spelling, is now in the East and is 
ready to respond to invitations for the ex- 
planation of her method at either insti- 
tutes or teachers’ meetings. Address her 
in care of Western Publishing House, No. 
3 East 14th Street, New York City. 


Bloomsburg, Pa., not only has a large 
normal school, but it is where the *‘ Orion ” 
School Desks and the Paul E. Wirt Foun- 
tain are manufactured. The ‘ Orion” 
desks and blackboards are attracting 
attention and many people think there 
are none like them. They also make a 
specialty of seating opera houses, assembly 
rooms, and churches. Their N. Y. agent 
is J. M. Jewell, 11 East 14 St. 


Special attention is called to the adver- 
tisement of The Barnes Manufacturing 
Company on the last page of THE JouR- 
NAL. The offer made by that house is 
certainly a most liberal one, especially as 
there are no better inks in the market 
than those which they manufacture. 
This assertion is made advisedly. No 
other ink is used in our office and we have 
tried them all. 


The Oliver Ditson Company, well known 
throughout the United States for musical pubh- 
cautions and all else pertaining tothe art of music, 
recently perfected a movement which not only 
gives the company additional room in which to 
carry on the constantly increasing business, but 
also one of the finest buildings tor the purpose in 
Boston. To the premises (originally numbered 
453 to 463 Washington street), there is now but 
one entrance, which opens direct into the retail 
department, where every facility is offered for 
handling the immense business ot the firm. The 
chestnut woodwork of this floor gives a light, 
cheerful appearance to the place. Near the ele- 
vators, which are directly in front of the en- 
trance, is the office of Supt. Clarence Woodman, 
and at the rear is the entrance to the express and 
mailing departments, which are convenient and 
of good size. On the floor above is Mr. J. C. 
Haynes’ office, the oon 590% and the piano 
salesroom in charge of Mr. 8. A. Gould. The pub- 
lications of the house are arranged on shelves in 
the second and stories above tor immediate use, 
as the retail and wholesale departments may re- 
quire. On one side of the third and fourth floors 
at a little later date will be established the whole- 
sale and retail departments of the firm of John 

’. Haynes & Co., which, as is well known, is a 
branch of Oliver Ditson Co. On the fourth floor, 
among other things, 1s the advertising room of 
the concern, under the charge of Mr. J. C. John- 
son, and on the upper story is more stock, all of 
which is placed for quick handiing, as may be de- 
sired. The building has a am of Ly mf 

t, is lighted by electricity, and is provid 





feet, 
with electric bells and all the latest conveniences 
for facilitating business. 





* * * * 


The addition of stenography and typewriting in the education of young people 


increases very materially their chances of making a livelihood.--W. T. Harris, U. 8. Commissioner 
1s9vO 


Awarded “MEDAL OF SUPERIORITY” 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE, 
NEW YORK. 


A TIME-SAVING, MONEY-EARNING ASSISTANT. 
National Type Writer 


of Education. 


The best and most com- 
plete Standard Writ- 
ing Machine made. 


Smallest and most com- 
prehensive double 
case finger Key Type 
Writer. 


29 Keys, 81-85 Charac- 
ters. Perfect Mani- 
folder. 


More and better Mani- 
fold Copies than up- 
on any machine 
made, 





Embodies every good 
quality found in 
other Writing Ma- 
chines,and hasmany 
points of superiority 
of its own. 

The latest and highest 
achievement in the 
art. 

Irrespective of price 
the best, 

Price, including @ 

portable office case $60 

Every Machine War. 
ranted. 


“NATIONAL” TYPE WRITER COMPANY, 


Factory and General Offices: 


7'5, 717 and 719 Arch Street, 


B. J. WOODWARD, Pres. 


H. H. UNZ, Vice-Pres. and Manager. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., U. S. A. 


J.M. BU 'LER, Sec. and Treas. 


Send for IUustrated Pamphlet, giving fac-simile of key-board. 





THE REMINGTON 
STANDARD TYPEWRITER. 





presents the practical results achieved by 
the best inventive and mechanical skill, 
aided by capital and the experience gained 
during the FIFTEEN YEARS in which it 
has been the 


STANDARD WRITING MACHINE OF 
THE WORLD. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict 
327 Broadway, New York. 





T EU ROPE THREE VACATION 
TO EUROPE. EXCURSIONS will 
sail from New York by Cunard Steamer ** Gad/ia,” 
June 24th, Cunard Steamer “\Servia,”’ July 4th, Inman 
Steamer “City of New York,”’ July 8th, to visit Liver- 
pool, Chester, Warwick Castle, Shakespeare’s Home, 
Kenilworth, Oxford (the great University town), 
LONDON (six days, with three days’ carriage drives), 
PARIS (six days, with three days’ carriage drives), 
Brussels, Antwerp, Edinburgh, Melrose, Abbotsford 
(the home of Sir Walter Scott), the celebrated Tros- 
sachs, Belfast and Giant’s Causeway, Dublin, Killar- 
ney (with its world-renowned lakes), Cork, etc., etc., 
with extension to Italy, Germany, The Rhine, Swit- 
zerland, Belgium, Holland, etc. Prices, including all 
necessary expenses: Section 1, $180; Section 2, $300; 
Section 3, $375. Send for complete itinerary of these 
and other tours to Deft. Educational Tours, THOS. 
COOK & SON, 26:-262 Broadway, New York. 





TO BOTANICAL CLASSES: 


A practical botanist will furnish freshly gath- 
ered specimens for Analysis, of the 
“ Flora of the Highlands of the Hudson,” 
on reasonable terms, during theseason. Address, 
“PRACTICAL BOTANIST,” 


COLD SPRING, Putnam Co,, N, ¥. 





CALIGRAPH 


GREATEST SPEED!. 
BEST FOR MANIFOLDINC. 
100,000 Daily users. 
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THE AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE C0., 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 237 Broapway, New York. 
14 West 4TH Sraeect, CINCINNATI, Ov 
1003 ARCH STREET, PHI’.ADELPHIA 


Ena.ishH Factory, Covenfry, ©... ano 


AIDS ILLUSTRATION. 


INSTITUTES, SUNDAY SCHOOLS, ETC. 


The best and cheapest line of stencils in the 
market. 500 entirely new and elegant designs. 


STANDARD 


BLACKBOARD 


STENCILS. 


One sample map 24x36 in. and one figure design 
17x22 inehes, with complete catalogue, directions 
for using, etc., sent postpaid for 10 cent stamp 
if you mention this paper. 





MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


E. L. KELLOCC &CO., 


NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 





No. 1, - - $70.00 
“ 3, . . - 100.00 
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NEW YORK STATE 
Normal and Training 


SCHOOLS. 


These schools are for residents of the State whc 
intend to teach in the Pubhe Sehools of the State. 
Diplomas of these schools are licenses for 





life to teach in the Schools of the State. 

The Fall Term begins the first Wednesday of Sep- 
tember. 

APPOINTMENT.—A person 4 to enter 
one of these schools o— apply Schoo) 
Commussioner or City 8 epply who will 
forw: a reccmamnenaatton for appointment to 
the State Supertanensens, and it be sent by 
oi to the school to which the appointment is 
made. 


ADMISSION.—A person must be at least 16 
years of of good moral charaeter, an and pass | an 
an examination at the school entered in ith- 
metic and Grammar, indicating that these sub- 
ng a jeted in a term of 80 wee also 
in _ orate Writing and Spe 


. DIPLOMA from a College, High Sc’ 
Academy, or Academic de ment of a Gasol 
School, a State Certificate, or a Ist = 2nd grade 
© moner’s Certificate obtained in the uni- 
form examination, will be accepted in lieu of 
Entrance sation. 

EXPENSES.—There are no expenses for tuition. 
or the use of text books, and fare one way is 
refunded to each student spending an entire term 
of 20 weeks. 

For particulars concerning the several schools 
send for circulars to the Principals as follows: 
Cas. D. MCLEAN, a3 
JAMES M. CASSETY 

OOSE, 


..E. A. SHELDON 
Fox HoupeEn, LL.B. 
‘THOM. B. STOWELL, PH.D 

Persons graduating trom teachers’ training 
classes, hereafter organized, and bringing a sec- 
ond-grade certificate of proficiency from the 

rincipal of the school where the work was per- 
fo rmed, will be credited with the following sub- 
ject matters complete for the Normal Courses 
Arithmetic, Grammar, riptiye and Political 
se y, American History and Civil Govern- 
men 








| EADERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when 
communicating with advertisers. 
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AD COMPLEXIONS, WITH PIMPLY, 
blotchy, oily skin, Red, Rough Hands, with 
chaps, painful finger ends and shape'ess nails, 
and a Ay &. Humors preven' and cured 
by CurTiIc AP. A marvellous beautifier of 
world- wie es Cee it is equal 
a Skin Puritying Soap, u 
and without a rival for the rsery 
ure, delicately medicated, eqquistiaty rfumei, 
Sorrouma Soap uces the whi clearest 
skin, and softest and prevents inflamma- 
tion and cloggi of the pores, the cause of 
io. blackheads, and most complexional dis- 
rations, while it admits of no comparison 
th the best of other skin soaps, and mvals in 
delicacy the most noted and expensive of toilet 
rsery soaps. Sale — the com- 
bined ‘cnles of all other skin soa) 
Sold throughout the world. ice, 25c. 
Send for “How to Cure Skin and Biood 
Address PoTtER DRUG AND Sean, Cor- 
PORATION, Proprietors, Boston, M. 


Aching sides and back, weak indineys, and 
rheumatism relieved in one minute by the 
celebrated CuTicURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER. 


LADIES! 





7 - as 
ed for the Toilet 
Absolute! 
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= Use Only 

= BROWN ’S ) © your 
ai FRENCH ; *-\" 
lente] DRESSING ) Shoes. 
S Sold by all Dealers. 





CALL AT THE 


DENTAL ROOMS 


Dr. W. Jj. “STEWART, 


362 West Twenty-third Street, 
If your teeth are needing attention. Reliable 
Work. Moderate Charges. c filling for 
broken down and sensitive teeth, a specialty. 
Refers to A. M. Kellogg. Editor ScHooL JOURNAL. 








FACIAL BLEMISHES. 


The largest establishment im the world for the treat- 
ment of the skin and scalp, eczema, moles, w: wamanpe- 
fluous hair, birthmarks, moth, freckles, pimples k- 
les, red nose, red veins, oily skin, acne, 
barbers’ iteh, scars, pittings, powder 
development, etc. Consultation Free, at 
letter. 128- Book on all Skin wd Scalp Ate 
tions and ir Treatment sent (sealed) for 


JOHN H, WOODBURY, 
Dermatologist, 125 W, 42d St., N. ¥. City. 


s, facial 
ofica or by 








Woodbury’s Facial Soap 

For the Skin and Scalp. 

Prepar ogis' h eare’ 

ex erence. Highly indorsed ed by the tnedi- 
as a rem 

eczema, scaldhead, oily 8] skin, rls Te esh 


worm: 
“py = article, and a sure prevent- 
1 diseases 


bl 
ive of all of the ekin and scalp. 


At Druggists or by mail, Price 50c. 
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DAVININE | 


E Most I rt tC ee 
ae ompos ~~ Bovinine. 


Consumptive Patients Frequently Suffer from a 


Hunger that Craves Food 


Constantly. This distressing 


condition is entirely removed and the fullest relief given by the 


regular admin- 
istration of 


Bovinine, 


which SATISFIES | 
and Soothes the | 


IRRITATED STOMACH. 
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Tea’ by mail on receipt 


ever offered, durin; 
ye ~t,.* and 


ad Imperial, 
Mixed. Good mix 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA C0., 


f you enjoy a cup of Delicious Tea send in your orders, 
away with $5 orders and upwards. The most extraord 


rmosa and Amoy, Oolong, Coe 


for Fine Teas. One pouring °o 
pounds of trash. Thirty years’ national reputation for selling 


CET UP ORDERS. 


ENTIRE NEW DEPARTURE. | 
A HANDSOME 
PRES‘ NT TO EVERY 
SUBSCRIBER. 

HE GREATEST INDUCEMENTS 
© INTRODUCE OUR NEW COOoDs. 


34% Ibs. Fine 
eS Ee ' 
mary in 
the next thirty days. China Tea Sets and Lam) 

orders to introduce our excellent New Cro; 
ou, English Breakfast 
r, Sun Sun Chop ani 
partes in J J, Stati s 
nour’ tea, wil will go fi m thre: 
— 


P. 0, Box 289. 89, 3f 1 & 33 Vesey St..N.Y. 


of $2 and this “ad.” BGeautiful 


Young Hyson, L* 
ed teas 20c. 


‘‘ Beauty is only skin deep.” That 1s 
iw hy so much attention is given, by 
thoughtful people, to the care and preser- | 
vation of the skin in a healthy condition. | 
One of the largest establishments in the | 
world for the treatment of hair and scalp, 
moles, warts, superfluous hair, freckles, | 
wrinkles, pimples, blackheads, powder | 
marks, etc., and for facial development, 
|hollsw or sunken cheeks, is that of Mr. 
John H. Woodbu dermatologist, 125 | 
West 42d street, New York City. He | 
gives consultation free at office or by let- | 
ter, and sends a 128-page book on all skin 
and scalp affections, and their treatment, 
to any address on receipt of 10 cents. 


The great English remedy, Beecham’s | 
Pills, is said to be a wonderful medicine | 
for all bilious and nervous disorders to 
which men, women, and children are sub- | 
ject, and a most marvelous antidote and 
specific for weak stomach, sick headache, 
impaired digestion, constipation, disor- 
dered liver, and kindred complaints com- 
mon to the spring of the year. Long pre- 
eminent for their health-restoring and fite- 
giving properties, Beecham’s pills have an | 
unprecedented demand all over the world. 








ATLAS, in Greek fable, one of the Titans, | 
son of Japetus, and brother of Prometheus. | 
He was the leader of the Titans in the war | 
against Jupiter, and was condemned in | 
a to bear up the heavens on his 

ead and hands. 
Money for Everybody. 

Mrs. Wells asks ‘‘Is it a fact that a per- 
son can make $30 or $40 a week in the 
plating business?” Yes, I make from $5 
to $8 a dav, plating and selling plated 
ware. The Lake Electric Co., Englewood, 
Ill. will give you full instructions. In 
this business there is money for every- 
body. A READER. 











| ATALANTA (at-a-lan'tah), in Greek fable, | 


| the swiftest of mortals, daughter of Jasus. 
Her father, who had prayed fora son, was 
so angry when she was born that he ex- 
posed her on a mountain, where she was 
nursed by ashe bear and learned to run 
very fast. She had many lovers, but 
| refused to marry any one who couid not 
|outstrip her in running, the agreement 
being that all who were defeated should 
suffer death. At last one of them named 
Milanion beat her by dropping three gol 
den apples, given him by Venus, which 
Atalanta stopped to pick up. 


During the Teething Period, 

Mrs. WInsLow’s Sooruine Syrup has been used for over 
FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their | 
CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, with PERFECT SUC. | 
CESS. It SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, | 
ALLAYS all PAIN; CU WIND COLIC, and is the 
best remedy for DIARRHCEA. “Sold by Druggists in | 
Swzt of the world. Be sure and ask for “ Mrs. 
Wiusiow’'s Soothing Syrup,” and take no other kind. 
Twenty- od cents a bottle. 


ARTHUR, the hero of the Round Table, 
supposed to have been a British prince 
who lived in the sixth century. He is 
said to have fought many battles with the 
Saxons, and co bave been killed finally by 
his nephew Mordred, who had rebelled 
against him. His exploits are told about |=. 
in many old poems and romances, but they | 
are so mixed up with fable that many 
think that there never was such a person 

IMPORTANT. 


as Arthur. | 
Wher visiting New York City, save Baga 

Express and Carriage Hire, and stop at ete | 

— Union Hotel, oppomte Grand Central | 


Ricsstecuety Furnished Rooms at 
woe per day, — plan. 
Modern Convemen 
Restaurants supplied wi with the best. Horse cars, | 
| stages, and elevated reilroads to all depots. You | 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union | 
| Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the City | 
Ford,Garrison & Co., Proprietors. 





$1 and 
Elevators and 





| ASHANTEE (ash-an'te), a savage negro | 
| kiogdom on the west coast of Africa ; pop- | 
| ulation supposed to be about 3,000,000, or | 
| less than that of Ohio ; capital, Coomassie. 
| The country is fertile, and rich in gold 
| dust and ivory. The king, who is a/| 
despot, lives in Coomassie, and has more 
than three thousand wives, who work on 
|his farms. If any of his male subjects | 
looks upon one of them, he is put to death. 
Many hundreds of people are sacrificed to 
|the gods every year, and their bodies 
| thrown intoa grove near the town. Coo- 
|massie was taken by the British in 1874, 
and burned, but it has since been rebuilt. 





Piso's Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 





Ayer’s Pills 


May always be relied upon as a certain 
cure for liver troubles, constipation, sick 
headache, biliousness, dyspepsia, jaundice, 


and rheumatism. Unlike most cathartics, 
Ayer’s Pills strengthen the stomach, liver, 


and bowels, and restore to these organs 
their normal and regular action. Taken in 
season, they check the progress of colds, 


fevers, and malaria. Being purely vegetable 
and sugar-coated, Ayer’s Pills are 


The Favorite 


family medicine, while travelers, both by 
sea and land, find them to be indispensable. 
* We sell more of Ayer’s Pills than of all 
other kinds put together, and they give per- 
fect satisfaction.”—Christensen & Haarlow, 
Druggists, Baldwin, Wis. 
“TI have used Ayer’s Pills for the past 


thirty years, and consider them an invaluable 
Family Medicine 
I know of no better remedy for liver troubles 
and dyspepsia.” —James Quinn, Hartford, Ct. 
Capt. Chas. Mueller, of the steamship 
* Felicia,” says: “ For several years I have 
relied more upon Ayer’s Pills than anything 
else in the medicine chest, to regulate my 
bowels, and those of the ship's crew. These 
Pills are not severe in their action, but do 
their work thoroughly. I have used them, 
and with good effect, for the cure of rheu- 
matism, kidney troubles, and dy 4 psia.” 
y PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
Every Dose Effective. 





A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
* Dr, T. Felix Gouraud’s 


ORIENTAL CREAM, : MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, 







e Removes Tan, Pim- 

7 uz i 9 les, Freckles, 

= <=——=0 foth - Patches, 

a2 %as Rash, and Skin 

=—& 23 diseases, and 

Stave every blemish 

Scr a3 on beauty and 

“ Be 278 lefies detection. 

[+s] i On its virtues 

it has stood the 

test of 40 years 

no other has 

andiss harm- 

less we taste it 

to be sure it is 

properly made. 

Accept no coun- 

4 ~ terfeit of similar 

‘ name. The dis- 

tinguished Dr. L. A Sa. er, said to a lady of the 
taut‘on (a Patien ): 4s yo ladies will use the 

i Ma ye sy Gouraud s Cream’ as the least } eee 

lof all the shi: preparations.” One bottle will 

last six months, using it every day. Also Poudre 

poy A removes superfluous hair without injury to 

the s 
FERD T. HOPKINS, Prop'r, 37 Great Jones St., N.Y 
For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers 


throughout the U. S., Canadas and Europe 
Also found tu N.Y. City at R. A. Mac v's, Stern's, 
ae Ridley’s. and other Fency Goods Dealers. 
eware o Base imitations 100 Reward for 

| - a and proof of any one selling the same 


CARPETS. 
SPRING STYLES. 


MOQUETTES, WILTONS, VELVETS, AXMINSTER, 
BODY AND ' TAPESTRY BRUSSELS. AND EXTR 
SU PER INGRAINS IN GREAT VARIETY. A SPECIAL 
LINE OF ROYAL WILTONS, WILTON VETS 
KND EXTRA SUPER INGRAINS ofnes PAT- 
| TERNS) AT LESS THAN THE GOST OF PRODUCTION 





ORIENTAL AND DOMESTIC IN A ZES. 
HAVE MADE UP ODD PIECES AND REMNANTS OF 
EVERY GRADE OF CARPETINGS INTO RUGS AND 
CARPETS TO FIT ALMOST ANY ROOM 
AT REMNANT PRICES. 
BRING SIZE OF ROOM 
MATTINGS, 

OUR NEW IMPORTATION OF CHINA AND JAPAN.- 
ESE STRAW NOW ON EXHIBITION. IT IS A THING 
OF WONDER TO SEE THE MANY NEW AND NOVEL 

CTS. WE HAVE THE WHITE AND RED 
CHECK anv 


LL SI WE 


D SOME FANCY PATTERNS AS LOW AS 
ER RULL OF 40 YARDS. 


UPHOLSTERY. 
100,000 WORTH OF FURNITURE AND DRAPERY 
BRICS, EMBRACING ALL THE NEWEST DESIGNS 
AND COLORINGS, AT LOWEST PRICES IN THE 


cITY. 
FURNITURE. 
LARGE ASSORTMENT OF SUITS AND 
PIECES, OUR_OWN UPHOLSTERING 
AT POPULAR PRICES 
Special terms made for furnishing Private an « 
Boarding Schools 


Sheppard Knapp & Co.Si*t2 Avast & rath ses 


REW YORK 


ODD 





| If you are looking for a position ; 
| If you want a first-class teacher; 


If you desire to dispose of school 
property; 


Send full particulars to the 


N. Y¥. EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
25 Clinton Place, N. Y. 
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CHAPTERS ON 
CHAPTERS ON 
CHAPTERS ON 


ABLY EDITED by Professor Joun D. QuackEnzos, Columbia College. 


of Technology ; 


—— 


APPLETONS’ 


SCHOOL PHYSICS 


AN ENTIRELY NEW BOOK 
By a corps of distinguished Scientists and Teachers. 


ILLUSTRATED. CLOTH.  {2mo. 


544 PAGES. PRICE, $1.20, 


JUST ISSUED. 


Hert, Light, and Electricity, by Professor FRaNcIS E. NipBER, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. ; 
Sound, by Professor ALFRFD M. MaYER, Stevens Institute of Technology, Hoboken, N. J. ; 
Magnetism and Electrical Apparatus, by Professor FRANCIS B. CROCKER, Columbia College, School of Mines ; 


Motion, Energy, Force, the Properties of Matter, Solids, Liquids, Gases and Mechanics, by Professor StLas W. HoLMAN, Massachusetts Institute 


THE NAMES of these scientists and educators are a guarantee of the quality and reliability of the work. It is adapted in style and material to pupils of fourteen years 


and upward. The aim of the authors is to teach not results merel 
to the practical is the rule strictly adhered to throughout the Work, 


but to show how these results are arrived at, and what practical use is made of 
no effort has been spared to inspire the learner with enthusiasm for the study of Natural Science, it 


them. While precedence 


embraces the results of the most recent researches ip the several departments of Natura! Philosophy ; instructive diagrams and carefully drawn illustrations in perspective 
are introduced whcrever they can prove of assistance in elucidating the text: minute directions are given for the construction of cheap apparatus ; suggestive questions cal- 
culated to exercise the reasoning faculties of the pupil are inserted at proper intervals, and problems are appended to each section to test the student's understanding of the 


principles previously explained in the text. 


It is a singularly simple, practical, and at the same time authoritative text-book on all the subjects in Natural Philosophy of which it treats, and should be examined 
by all who are !voking fur an accurate, comprehensive, judiciously condensed, entertaining text-book on this subject. 





Correspondence in reference to the examination and introduction of this work is cordially invited. 


receipt of price. 


NEW YORK: 806 and 808 Broadway. CINCINNATI: 


For other announcements of the American Book Company see first page. 


CHICAGO: 


Specimen copies sent post-paid on 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY. 


137 Walnut Street. 


Please mention THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, 


258 and 260 Wabash Avenue. 





FOR COMMON SCHOOLS. 


ond Primary Readers. 

Number Lessons for Supplemen- 
tary Work. 

Forty Lessons in Punctuation 
and Capitals. 

Smith’s Compend. of U. S. His- 





arenntoer s New Inductive Arith- 


Southworth & Goddard’s Gram- 
mars. 
Gilbert’s Spellers. 
Brands’ Physiologies. 
Col. Parker’s First and Second tory. 
(Supplementary) Readers. The Scholars’ Gem Book. 
Miss Cleveland’s First and Sec-| The Scholars’ Spelling Blank. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 
YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 


We Have Ordered The Foreman 


to make 50 more of the BRADLEY COLOR 
WHEELS. You will want one for your 
school. 

And THE BRADLEY EDUCATIONAL 
COLORED PAPERS, the first line, that has 
ever been manufactured in connection with 
a logical and scientific series of color lessons 
for the school-room. Send stamp for either 
of our pamphlets, ‘ Primary Color Instruc- 
tion” or “Color In The Kindergarten.” The 
complete book, “Color in The School- 
_ Room,” will cost you a dollar. We will mail 
* a sample box of the papers, 125 colors, 
- gtandards, their shades and tints and inter- 
mediate lines and their shades and tints, for 
60 cents. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
CH ARLES D e SILVER & SONS, No. (G) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


PUBLISHERS OF 

* We do amiss to spend ones a eight are eed scra) raping her so much | —-saeeeaea Latin 
and Greek as might be learned oth yy | ull hy one pane. 7 

Virgil, Caner, Horace, Cat Salut, Ovid I Ovid. Juvenal Homer" si tag, Goapel. rs Be John, and 
eac chers, 

hare Practical and Progressive Latin Grammar : adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics, 
and <= e¢ other ome. ce to Teachers, $1. 

nt’s Standard Speakers, pres" 8 ya Dane, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s Schcol 

Histories, Maneaca’s French Series, et 

2” Sample pages of Geatnies ‘free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 


NEW 














THE NEW MUSIC PALACE, 


453, 455, 457, 459, 461, 463 


Washington Street, in the exact —y- centre of Boston, 
is the present central establishment of 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


and includes an elegant meree retail store of ro feet 
front, Piano Parlors of great beauty, and many halls, 
warerooms and offices devoted to the storing and sale 
of the largest stock of Music on the continent, and of 
every known Band, Orchestral or other instrument. 


The Store, from its situation, is accessible to all music 
lovers in eastern Massachusetts, and, by its universal 
system of advertising, Tey of lists and catalogues, 
extensive correspondence, and prompt mailing and ex- 
pressing of ¢ 8 ordered, Denotically stands at the 
door of every village home, and is a neighbor to all the 
scattered farm-houses of the whole country. 








Correspond freely for lists, information or 
musical advice. 





Motion Songs (25c., $2.28 os. p2Sesémen 
For Children. Golden Bom F cocts.) Miss 


Social © inging. College Songs (50cts.) 90 s’gs. it nee 


Classics, Vol. I ($1) 50 s’ngs. 
Song Collections. §} rs S ce Sacred Solos. f Hy % 8” fn 


Popular Piano Coll’t’n ($1) 27 
Piano Collection. popular Danee Coll’t'n ($1) 66 pes. 


Mailed, post-paid, on receipt of above prices. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 





eS Seen for our lots, pays annually 2O to 
oo OO per ox — Tost es, , Tacoma Gracstaicat 


O this paper. 0] 


New 1) every week. 
Catalogue, 132 pages, free ; 
not sold by Dealers ; prices 
too low; buy of the Pub- 
lisher, JoHN B. ALDEN, 
393 Pearl St., New York. 











READERS | will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
when communicating with advertisers. 


SAVE MONEY!! 


To Boards of ! ducation 
and Principals of 
Schools 
TO INTRODUCE 


BARNES’ INES 


We willsend you er- 
press or freight paid, 
and guaranteed to be 
satisfactory : 


12 QTS. BARNES’ 
JET BLACK INK 
OR 


12 QTS. BARNES’ 
WRITING FLUID. 














1 Nickel Plated Ink- 
stand with two 
handsome flint 

glass wells with 

covers,—all for 
$5...0. Worth 
$12.00. 

Mention ScHOOL 

JOURNAL 


BARNES’ M’F’G. CO., 
751 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


TEACHERS 


who intend to work during vaca- 





tion or longer, can make from 


$25 TO OVER $100 A WEEK 
in our business, Address, giving 
age, 
P. O. Box, 2857, General Office, 


NEW YORK CITY. 














voc {Ward's Natural Science Establishment, vrs" 
Geological | MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, ANATOMY. |. Saxo ictomrs cis, 
Reliei Maps. Send for Circular. ROCHESTER, N. Y. Invertebrates. 
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